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For the Companion. 


A RACE WITH THE FLAMES. 
By a North Oarolina Boy. 


There appears to be something of rivalry in the 
columns of the Companion between boys from 
different States, to see who will tell the best story. 

How the question will be settled as to which is 
the best I do not know; perhaps by vote, sent in 
on postal cards, one from each subscriber. Al- 
most any one could afford to send 
a postal; though three hundred 
thousand postal cards would 
make quite a large sum, and 
prove quite a matter of business 
for the editor to count and taba- 
late. 

However this matter may be 
managed, I do not want to see 
North Carolina thrown out of the 
contest; and with your kind per- 
mission, Mr. Editor, I submit an 
incident of personal experience 
which is at least characteristic of 
our good old State. 

In New England and in the 
Middle States they have sugar 
maple orchards; in North Caro- 
lina we have turpentine and resin 
‘‘orchards.” It is at one of these 
latter, situated in the valley of 
the Cape Fear River, that the in- 
cident which I am about to re- 
late occurred. In further ex- 

planation it may be stated, that 





uncles are re Wes 
pine-forest plantations, in connec- 
tion with a turpentine distillery. 

Tn contrast with the fresh green 
of Northern. forests, these vast 
tracts of sombre Southern pines, 
on the Cape Fear, make gloomy 
scenery to most eyes. These are 
silent forests, too; one rarely 
hears a bird-song, or sees a liv- 
ing creature here except perhaps 
a solitary, big-eyed rabbit blink- 
ing at you from behind a pine 
trunk. 

Yet there is a quiet grandeur in these vast ex- 
panses of deep blue-green boughs; and forever, 
whether in calm or storm, there sighs the ceaseless 
monotone of the pine needles, a sound which no 
language can describe, and which comes, as years 
pass, to be sweetest music on the ear of a Cape 
Fear man. When far away and homesick, he 
will still hear it, even in his dreams of home, and 
still smell the odor of the pines. 

In the turpentine orchards the work is done 
mainly by negroes. We hire them now; in the 
old times, before the great war, they worked with- 
out hiring. These negroes of the pine-forest coun- 
try are as much unlike the negroes of the tobacco 
and cotton-raising districts as if belonging to a 
different tribe. 

They speak a different dialect; at least, they 
make use of so many different phrases, nicknames 
and forms of expression, that I think it doubtful 
whether a Georgia negro could understand them 
at all. Their entire lives are passed in the great 
pine woods. Here they work; even their tools 
have odd names unheard of in other places. 

The tract of pine forest occupied by us is di- 
vided off into “‘crops,” so called; and a “boxer” 
is detailed to work each “crop.” A “boxer” is 
not, as some readers may too hastily conjecture, a 
pugilist, but a negro who ‘claps a box” into a 
pine tree with a “tuck”—this latter instrument 
being simply a long, narrow-bitted axe which it 
is the ‘‘boxer’s” pride to keep keen as a razor. 

The way he claps a box into a pine is by first 
cutting a notch into the trunk of a tree near the 
ground, then chopping inward and downward into 
the live wood, till he has excavated a cavity which 
will hold from one to three quarts. This is the 
“hox;” and a trained “boxer” will cut it as 
smoothly as if it had been scraped inside with 
glass and polished with sand-paper. The box is 
to hold the pine sap from which resin and turpen- 
tine are manufactured. The process corresponds 
to tapping the sugar-maple, only in this case the 
sap bucket is made in the tree. 

Next after the “boxer” follows the “hacker,” 
who is provided with a kind of chisel, sometimes 
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called a “dab,” with which he cuts a V-shaped 


“blaze” through the bark and slightly into the 
woody fibre. The point of the V opens into the 
top of the box, so that the exuding pitch will 
trickle down into it through the hot days. 

In a week after a new “crop” has been “‘boxed” 
a “rat” goes round collecting the sap with a “dip- 
per” and bucket. 

The “‘rat,” from the sticky nature of his job, is 
commonly a very uncouth and badly gummed-up 
specimen of humanity. His old gray suit and 


| even his boots and hat are completely glazed and 
His “dipper” is an iron im- | the orchard and at the works. 


encrusted with pitch. 





of sieves before cooling. A tremendously power- 
ful odor is diffused about the spot, and altogether 
a turpentine distillery is not a nice place to work 
in—till one grows accustomed to it, at least. 

Our distillery is located on the bank of a little 
sandy creek- which enters the river four miles be- 
low. This creek marks the southern boundary of 
our present “orchard,” or pinery, which is rough- 
ly estimated to cover an area of twenty-five square 
miles. 





the work entirely at the lower one and bring down 
the raw product in wagons. 

There were two negroes with the wagon, a “rat” 
and a mule driver; and I also took with me a 
young negro of about my own age, with whom, 
in fact, I had grown up from childhood. His 
name was Abraham Lincoln Secor. 

The colored families of our section are much 
addicted to bestowing famous names upon their 
progeny. There are at our place eleven George 

Washingtons and either six or 
eight Abraham Lincolns. This 
boy was one of the A. L.’s ; but 
in familiarly addressing him, I 
say “Link,” simply. The Cape 
Fear district is full of these 
sable “Links.” This bey has 
never been “out of thé woods,” 
as they say here; but he can read 
a little, write his name and “clap 
a box” into a pine as neatly as 
any old hand. 

Leaving the wagon to gather 
up a load at one of the ‘‘crops,” 
I set off with Link tomake a gen- 
eral round of inspection, through 
the “orchard,” a circuit of four 
or five miles. On our return we 
were to ride home and meet the 
wagon at a place agreed on. 

By noon it was very hot—a 
simmefing August day ; the odor 
of the exuding pitch throughout 
the “crops” seemed to fairly load 
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an hour or more. 
ing atmosphere of the pinery, 
it seemed almost impossible to 
breathe. We lay on our backs, 
in the shadow of the rock, with 
our hats over our eyes—waiting 
for the extreme heat to pass and 
the sun to turn downward a lit- 
tle, before setting off to find the 
wagon. 

On a sudden Link sat up. 

‘‘What’s dat?” he exclaimed, 


with dilated eyes. “Yo no hear 


There are sixty-five negro laborers employed in | dat, Mars Valentine >” 


The most of these 


| 


I had heard nothing. We listened. The pinery 


plement with a blade, somewhat resembling an | live at or near the distillery, in cabins made of | monotone was at its lowest note; faintly, here 
Indian arrow-head; with this he cleans out the | pine logs; so that there is a rude little hamlet | and there, we could hear the cracking of the 


boxes, which contain a quantity of liquid ‘‘dip” 
along with a mass of white gum. 

When the “rat” has cleared out the. boxes on a 
crop, the “chippers” follow him to “ehip” out the 
boxes, enlarging them a little, as also the V- 
shaped “blazes” over them, in order to expose 
fresh wood again to the action of the air. For the 
pine tree, exuding its pitch, would soon, if left to 
itself, clog up the boxes and heal.over the blazes. 
To keep its sap flowing, its wounds must be re- 
opened. 

A large pine tree will yield in the course of the 
first season after boxing, twenty-five gallons of 
“scrape” (dry white pitch) and “dip.” The next 
year’s yield is not so large, nor is the ‘‘scrape” so 
white and pure. Rudely wounded and bleeding 
its life away, the pine fails year by year, till by 
the end of the fourth or fifth year the flow of 
pitch ceases to be profitable to the owner, and the 
tree is abandoned. 

At our “orchard” ten or twelve new “crops” 
are “boxed” each year. It is from the first year’s 
flow that the finest and whitest resin is made—the 
‘“‘white-water” brand. The cheaper brands, known 
to the trade as “pale,” “low pale,” “strained” and 
“common,” are made from the second, third and 
last years of a “‘crop.” Some of the “white- 
water” brand of resin is beautifully clear and 
amber-tinted. : ¢ 

At the distillery, the spirits of turpentine are 
obtained by putting the crude ‘‘dip” in a common 
copper still and proceeding much as at a whiskey 
distillery. Two of our stills, having a capacity 
of twenty barrels each, will turn off five “charges” 
apiece in a day, yielding some twelve hundred 
gallons of the spirits, and in addition somewhere 
from twenty-five to thirty barrels of resin. 

When turpentine ceases to come from the still, 
the fire is raked out and the vent opened. The 
resin then gushes out in a steaming, hissing, bub- 
bling mass of a reddish or golden-brown color. 
In this condition it is passed through several sets 





here in the heart of the forest. 

Everything is very cheaply constructed; for we 
live in daily fear of fire, particularly during the 
hot months. No insurance company would care 
to underwrite us. We dwell in a great tinder-box, 
so to speak, in the midst of combustibles of the 
most fiery character. 

A conflagration in the pitch-pine woods is a ter- 
rific catastrophe. 
of “dip” at the root, is a huge resinous torch ; 
and the ground is carpeted with dry, yellow 
“needles” and bits of pitchy bark. Once a fire 
gets started, it spreads with prodigious rapidity 


Every pine, with its “box” full | 





and burns with a fierceness frightful to witness— | 


even when standing at a safe distance. 

Sometimes these fires are maliciously set from 
motives of revenge by the negroes. 
fence is deemed worse than murder, even; for 


Such an of- | 
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once a conflagration begins, no one can tell where | 


it may end, or how many may be burned alive in 
the woods. 

A kind of fire brigade is organized among the 
blacks. The warning signals are given with ‘‘fire- 
horns,” as they are called. These are long tin 
trumpets, which some of the negroes will blow 
with tremendous effect. As soon as the “‘fire-horn” 
is heard, there is a general stampede for dear life ; 
and a rally at the distillery to fight fire along the 
line of some creek or open tract of land. 

Two years ago we-had an “orchard,” situated 
seven miles up the creek, completely devastated 
by a forest fire; and on that occasion the writer 
came unpleasantly near being roasted. 


I had come home only the previous month from | 


a residence of two years with a chemist in New 
York, with whom I had studied, having the inten- 
tion to apply my knowledge to improved methods 
of conducting our business. That day I set off 
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with one of the “scrape wagons” from the dis- | 


tillery, at the lower “orchard,” and drove through 
the woods to the upper orchard. Formerly, we 


pitch or the heated wood. Then at length there 
broke, from afar, a low, long note. 

Link bounded to his feet. 

“TDat’s de ‘fire-horn,’ shore!” he exclaimed. 
“Come on, now; we mus’ git out er dis yer!” 

It was awful to have to run in such heat; but 
Link set off at a brisk trot, and I followed suit, not 
a little solicitous as to where the fire might be and 
what damage might be done. 

We made for the place where the negroes with 
the wagon were to wait forus. The distance was 
four or five miles; in our haste, too, we lost our 
bearings and ran up and down for a mile or two 
more, through the woods, before we came out at 
the right point. 

The wagon was not there. By this time I was 
about ready to drop down, from over-exertion in 
We hastily concluded that the driver 
had mistaken the place and was waiting at the 
junction of this trail with another, a mile and a 
half farther back. Link shouted; but it was one 
of those days when the voice seems not to go far 
on the hot, thick air. 

We then ran to where we thought the wagon 
might be, but found no trace of it. The fact was 
that the two negroes, hearing the fire-horn, had 
“lit out” for home at full speed, thinking, as they 
afterwards pretended, that we should take a short 
cut across the country. 

By this time we could hear a chorus of distant 
fire-horns, and I felt sure that I smelled smoke. 

Throwing off his hat, Link started to climb a 
dead tree. ‘“We mus’ see whar de fire is,” he said. 

I stood panting and watched him climb. When 
he had nearly reached the top, he turned to look 
off; and I knew by the way his eyes rolled, that 
he saw something horrible. 

“De great Horn Spoon, Mars Valentine!” he 
called out. “She’s a-comin’, an’ a tearer, too!” 

“How does it head ?” I exclaimed. 

“A-headin’ dead down on us, an’ a-risin’ clear 


had a distillery at this upper orchard, but now do | ober de pine-tops !” 


In the swelter- 
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Already through the boughs overhead, I could 
see a vast bank of soot-black smoke rising up to 
the sun, in the north and west. Even before 
Link got down, the sun was obscured. By the 
time his feet touched the ground he was as scared 
a negro as I ever saw. “It’s a-comin’ like forty 
race-hosses!"’ he exclaimed. “Mars Valentine, 
we’s gone chucks onless we kin git ter de creek !” 

For the creek we now started and did our best 
again. The trail we were on led out to the old 
sheds where the stills had formerly been located ; 
we had perhaps two miles to go. Never have I 
done two miles in such physical misery. Already 
we had run fully six miles, with the thermometer 
at 100° surely. 

Before we were half-way to the creek, the bil- 
lowy roar of the conflagration came to our ears. 
The sea of flame was sweeping down upon us. A 
strong wind setting in about the fire began to blow 
past us. Ashes and cinders were dropping every- 
where; and the sky was now strangely darkened 
by the pitchy smoke. 

Onward we staggered, panting for breath, with 
the ever-increasing roar of the approaching con- 
flagration in our rear, and at last came out into 
the little open space where the sheds and old 
cabins stood. The creek-bed lay just past them; 
but at this season the creek was nearly dry. We 
knew that the fire would leap the stream. There 
were pools, however; one of these, a hundred feet 
long, perhaps, by twenty or thirty feet in width, 
lay just below the old store-shed. ‘We ran for the 
water, and Link, more thoughtful than I, seized 
an old sheet-iron ‘‘scrape-pan”—such as they used 
for collecting the dry pitch, in parts of the pinery 
that were too dense for a wagon; a vessel some 
six feet in length by two in depth, having a han- 
die at each end. 

Jumping into the middle of the pool, we sat 
down on the sandy bottom up to our necks, facing 
each other, and put this old scrape-pan over our 
heads, letting it rest on our shoulders, the edges 
of it being thus under water. 

Ah, how delightful was the feeling of the water 
to our burning and perspiring bodies! But we 
had hardly got in it, when with a crash and a roar 
as of a volcano bursting forth, the wild-fire torna- 
do swooped down upon the cabins and sheds. In 
a single instant they were all ablaze, crackling 
and roaring. Blazing shingles, boards and fagots 
splashed hissing into the water about us. A ter- 
rific gale seemed to be blowing; and there was a 
noise, not only of flames, but of thunder. 

The water seethed round us. Immediately the 
old pan grew so hot that we were burned by it. 
With our hands, outside, we splashed water on it, 





to coolit. If our hands came up out of Water, 


tion. The very water in which we sat grew warm. 
We feared that we should be boiled in it. 

Meantime the fire had leaped the creek and 
swept on through the forest; nor did the terrific 
roaring billows of flame continue long to break 
across the pool. Everything combustible was 
soon burned. 

We ventured after a while to take the pan off 
our heads. The air was frightfully hot, however; 
and the tall pine-trunks were burning and falling 
in so alarming a manner, all around, that we felt 
safer and more comfortable in the water, and so 
continued sitting there through the evening and 
most of the night. 

The tree-trunks and logs burned all night long. 
But in the water we were able to keep fairly com- 
fortable, though the pool was half-choked with 
cinders and ashes. 

I have little doubt that the old “scrape-pan” 
saved our lives—our ears and hair, at any rate. 

Though not boiled, as we had feared we would 
be, we sat in the water so long that our skins 
looked to be parboiled. Even Link had a whity, 
bleached appearance. 

My watch kept going through it all. By four 
o’clock in the morning the fires had mainly abated, 
and we set off, down the creek-bed, for home. 

At a clearing three miles below, they had 
“headed off” the fire; it did not enter the lower 
pinery. 

We reached the distillery at a little past six 
o’clock, and our appearance was greeted with a 
shout of joy; for knowing that we were far back 
in the upper pinery, they had given us up for lost, 
and expected to find nothing save our charred re- 
mains, at most. They told us that the fire had 
traversed a distance of ten miles in fifty minutes. 
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GRATEFUL PUPILS. 


The following statement of facts, given in the 
Christian Union, proves that ingratitude is not so 
universal as some cynical people would have us 
believe : 

“More than a quarter of a century ago, two 
boys were in a Sunday-school class in this city ; 
they became greatly attached to their teacher, 
whose simplicity, fidelity and earnestness exerted 
a valuable and efficient influence upon both of them. 

“In the course of events the teacher moved his 
residence and the boys lost sight of him. 

“Years passed away; the boys grew to man- 
hood, became able business men, and are now 
members of one of the leading banking-houses in 
this city, possessors of large wealth, and both fill- 
ing important social and mercantile positions with 
credit and ability. 


“The teacher, on the other hand, met with con- 
tinued reverses and misfortunes; his property was 
swept away from him until nothing remained ex- 
cept the house in which he lived, and this was so 
heavily mortgaged that it was only nominally his. 

“Not many months ago the mortgage became 
due, and the old man, utterly unable to furnish 
the amount, was in despair. 

‘‘When the foreclosure proceedings had almost 
reached a sale, two gentlemen called upon the 
owner of the mortgaged premises, asked to see the 
house, were shown through it, made a thorough 
examination, and took careful note of what re- 
pairs were necessary to put it in good condition. 

“They went away without any revelation of 
their purpose, satisfied the mortgage, ordered the 
house put in perfect repair, and gave the old man 
a lease for life without rent for the premises. 

‘The two gentlemen had accidentally heard of 
their old teacher’s misfortune, and had come to 
his rescue in this way as a partial return for ser- 
vices rendered them, which they feel can never be 
adequately repaid. 

“Since these events occurred the teacher has 
been int constant receipt of all manner of pleasant 
gifts from his former pupils.” 





For the Companion. 
“JOY FOR A SEASON.” 
The sunshine falls from the blue sky walls, 
And hearts are happy and strong; 
The nights are blest with peace and rest, 
And the days are sweet and long! 


The sunshine falls from the blue sky walls, 
And all life seems impearlec 

But by-and-by I shall hear Grief’s ery— 
For Death is in the world! 


GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
——_—_+e,—___—- 


For the Companion. 


WHAT EUROPE DID FOR KITTY. 


It was by accident, so to speak, or by a series 
of accidents, that Kitty Renwick had the happy 
chance to go to Europe. 

By accident, we say, but are there such things 
as accidents after all? Do we not find if we look 
carefully, that the sudden happenings which take 
people so by surprise, are generally the result of 
a succession of unconscious or half-conscious 
acts on their own part? I think we do, and that 
in reality it was Kitty’s helpfulness, her sweet 
temper and willing hands at a time when she was 
thinking about other people and not about a re- 
ward for herself, which earned her this great 
pleasure. 

This was the way in which it came to pass. 
Aunt Tolland was taken ill with rheumatic fever 





while Kitty was-on a visit to her. Aunt Tolland’s 
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was the first time in their forty years of married 
life that his capable, able-bodied wife had failed 
him, and he did not know in which way to turn. 

Kitty was only eighteen, but she had not been a 
country doctor’s daughter all her life, and cogniz- 
ant of the ailments of half-a-township, for nothing. 
Bravely and readily she came to the front and 
took up the duties of the position. She kept Aunt 
Tolland’s room as neat as wax. She cheered 
Aunt Tolland in her pain by her bright face and 
brighter words. She saw to Uncle Tolland’s com- 
fort, encouraged him when he was down-hearted, 
and never forgot one of the doctor’s orders. 

Uncle was a silent man. He did not say 
much, but he observed everything and he did not 
forget. Aunt Tolland recovered; Kitty went 
home; and just then came a piece of unex- 
pected good fortune. Uncle Tolland sold his 
cranberry marsh for more dollars than its worth 
in cents had been twenty years before, and then, 
his heart being warm and soft with grateful feel- 
ing, he began to consider what he could do for 
kind little Kitty which should give her real and 
lasting pleasure. 

The result of his thinking was a letter proposing 
that she should go to Europe and travel for a 
year at his expense. 

“You can go this year or next, just as you like,” 
he wrote. “If it isn’t till next year, you’d better 
put what I send in the Savings Bank, and let it be 
drawing interest. It’ll pay for your trunk and 
your travelling dress.” What Uncle Tolland sent 
was a check for twelve hundred dollars! 

Kitty danced round the room in a rapture after 
she had received this letter. “Pay for my trunk and 
my travelling dress,” she cried; “I should think 
so. Papa says the interest will be fifty dollars. 
Why, it will pay for all the clothes I shall want 
for a whole year!” 

There was no question as to the acceptance of 
Uncle Tolland’s offer. Such chances do not come 
every day to country doctor’s daughters, and 
papa, mamma, every one, agreed that Kitty must 
go. Very wisely she elected to defer the journey 
for a twelvemonth. 

“I don’t know enough to half enjoy it now,” 
she said, “‘but with a whole year to study in I can 
learn a great deal.” 

She was a little puzzled as to how to set to 
work, and what to study. Fortunately Mr. Carey, 
the old clergyman at the Centre, was a scholarly 
man and had been in Europe twice... He had a 
good library of books, and his advice was most 
valuable to Kitty. 

‘Read and speak French as much as you can,” 
was his first counsel. ‘Your accent won’t be 





Parisian, but every word and phrase with which 








you make yourself familiar beforehand will be of 
use, and save you from the forlorn feeling which I 
remember so well, of understanding nobody and 
having nobody understand me. That is the worst 
strangeness of a foreign land. Then, let me see, 
one can’t do everything ina year. You have a 
good broad idea of. English histery now. I will 
lend you special books about people and places, 
and you must read French history enough to 
make Paris understandable; and Roman history, 
so as to understand what you see in Rome.” 

Later, finding Kitty a docile and diligent stu- 
dent, and much in earnest about her work, Mr. 
Carey grew still more interested in helping her. 

The enthusiasms of his own youth revived. He 
looked up his old journals, he sent for photo- 
graphs and engravings and explained them; he 
marked passages in prose and verse, and told her 
little stories about this and that to excite her in- 
terest beforehand in what she was to see. He 
made her speak French to him, and corrected her 
grammar and her accent. 

He also wrote out a clear, connected scheme of 
the things to be seen and done in each place of 
note, marking them ‘must see” and ‘‘may see;” 
so that Kitty, if pressed for time, might choose the 
best and omit the second best. 

The result of all this was that at the end of the 
year, Kitty Renwick started on hcr journey better 
fitted for what she was to enjoy than are eight- 
tenths of the travellers who cross the ocean. And 
she felt the value of this preparation more and 
more, the longer she stayed away. 

Of course she did not go alone. By another for- 
tunate “chance” Aunt Tolland’s son-in-law, Cap- 
tain Collins, had an aunt on the look-out for a 
companion in Europe. And she had heard so 
much of Kitty and her pleasantness, that she 
timed her journey soas to secure her. Mrs. Col- 





lins was a widow, elderly enough to make an ef- 
ficient chaperone, but not too elderly to enjoy 
travel and sight-seeing. She was agreeable in 
temper and manner, but she cared little for books 
and less for art and architecture. So if Kitty had 
not begun with some information of her own, she 
would have learned nothing and got no help from 
her companion. 

Their first long stay was in London. It was 
July, and the great city was at its brightest. The 
skies were actually blue a great deal of the time, 
and the grand dingy houses were beautified by 
vines and flowering plants set in window-boxes 
and balconies, and wherever a flower could be 
put. The parks were green with shaven turf as 
smooth as velvet. And along their roads and 
paths and along the streets, the whirl and crowd 
ot the gav dazzling world -f f-+'9n eddied and 
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peli cal staying at the same hotel with herself. 
There were five of these girls travelling with their 
teacher, Miss Wise. 

They soon made friends with Kitty, and after 
that wherever she and Mrs. Collins went, they 
met them. -It is droll how Americans do meet on 
the continent who never meet at home. Each 
party is going over pretty much the same ground, 
and they drift up alongside each other as chips do 
which are slowly circling in the eddies of a com- 
mon pool. 

The Wise girls—so-called, as Mattie Allen re- 
marked, because some of them were so singularly 
foolish—were a good deal puzzled at Kitty’s 
ways, and a good deal amused. 

‘‘How do you know where you want to go?” 
Ainta Ward asked her one day. “I don’t. None 
of us do. We just go where Miss Wise says we 
must, or else we make an excuse and don’t go at 
all.” Kitty had her little map of London on her 
knee and was making a plan for the next day. 
Mattie Allen peeped over her shoulder. 

“Kew Garden! Richmond Hill,” she read aloud. 
“What are those? I never heard of them be- 
fore.” 

“Kew is one of the greatest botanic gardens in 
the world, and Richmond Park is a_ perfect 
beauty, Mr. Carey says. He has marked both of 
them ‘must see.’” 

“Dear me, I wish some one had made out a list 
of musts and mays for us,” said Mattie. “We 
just go haphazard by hearsay or the guide-book. 
And sometimes it’s nice and worth seeing, and 
sometimes it isn’t, and half the time I come away 
without the least idea of what it all means. I 
wish I could go about with you a little more, 
Kitty.” 

“Well, you can. I’m sure we should like it. 
Come along to Richmond Park now.” 

“Oh, mayn’t I come, too?” cried Mary Walker. 
“Should I crowd you? The carriage holds four, 
doesn’t it ?” 

“‘You won’t crowd us a bit,” replied Kitty, hos- 
pitably. Mary and Mattie were the two brightest 
of the ‘“‘Wise girls,” the two she liked the best. It 
was all arranged without trouble, and Mattie told 
Ernesti Lake afterward that Kew was the nicest 
thing she had done yet. 

“You see it makes such a difference to go with 
some one who can tell you about things,” she 
said. ‘Kitty had it all at her fingers’ ends. She 
had a plan of the garden, and she knew just 
where to find the palm-house, and just where to 
turn to look for the tank with the Victoria Regia 
in it. When we went to see the old Palace she 
told us nice stories which she read in Miss Burney, 
about King George and old Queen Charlotte, and 









seven princesses, while all the peopl? tood round 
about curtsying and bowing. And’ about the 
king when he was mad, and all that. It made 
the place ten times as interesting as if we had 
gone with a guide, or with nobody, as we usually 
do.” 

“Kitty is wonderful,” put in Mary Warner. “I 
noticed it that first day at the Abbey. She knew 
all the tombs and chapels and everything. That’s 
because she’s read Dean What’s-his-name’s book 
about it all.” : 

“Miss Renwick seems to be a very well-informed 
girl,” remarked Miss Wise. 

“She says she isn’t well-informed at all,” said 
Mattie. ‘But that she knew a year beforehand 
that she was coming to Europe, and spent all that 
time in studying up on special little points, so as 
to understand what she saw. I think she has a 
plan made out for almost every day of the time.” 
“For my part, I think it’s very dull to have 
things all cut-and-dried in that way,” remarked 
Sue Sanderson, with a sniff. 

**You only care to have gowns cut, and to cut 
sights of all sorts yourself, so as to try on the 
gowns after they’re cut,” retorted Mattie. 

There was not much danger of being too cut- 
and-dried with Mrs. Collins as a travelling com- 
panion. She had no more idea of method in her 
movements than has a fog-bank. And Kitty’s 
good temper was sometimes heavily taxed by the 
sudden changes and aimless alterations of pur- 
pose, which spoiled her nice little painstaking 
preparations. However, tact and patience carried 
her through these difficulties, and after a while 
Mrs. Collins grew so fond of the girl, and learned 
to depend upon her so thoroughly, that she did 
pretty much as Kitty said about everything. 
Kitty felt the value of Mr. Carey’s advice be- 
fore she had been three minutes on French soil. 
She and Mrs. Collins had a rough passage across 
the channel. They were both sick; and the land- 
ing at Dieppe in the chill gray of the morning was 
dismal enough. The rapid chatter of the crowd 
of porters and wharf-loungers confused and per- 
plexed them. Mrs. Collins forgot every word of 
French she had ever known, and stood tightly 
grasping Kitty’s arm and exclaiming, “‘What are 
they all saying? What does this man want? 
Good gracious! I feel as if I should go crazy if 
they don’t stop for a minute and let me think.” 

Kitty’s own head was still swimming with the 
motion of the boat, but she felt that this was an 
emergency, and she rallied her powers. Sbe held 
Mrs. Collins’s hand tight to reassure her, and 
turning to a good-natured-looking man in the 
Custom House uniform, said with a great effort, 
“ Faut il passer par ici, Monsieur, pour chercher la 
Douane?” Her accent was not at all Parisian, as 
ehe knew, and her-cheeke were very red before 
she had reached the end of the sentence, but to 
her infinite relief the officer understood at once, 
and replying, ‘Mais out, Mademoiselle, par ici si’l 
vous plait,” led the way through the crowd to 
the examination room. 

The worst was over. Kitty’s French was intel- 
ligible even in France, and she never again had 
such a moment of confusion and dismay as pre- 
ceded the utterance of that first phrase, which 
proved to herself her own capacity. 

The examination of the baggage was easy 
enough; and by the end of an hour, Mrs. Collins 
and Kitty had breakfasted comfortably, and were 
seated in the train on their way to Rouen. As the 
train rolled along Kitty sat and said in her inmost 
heart, ““How wise Mr. Carey was! How glad I 
am that I studied French so hard! I shall not be 
frightened next time, for those men really knew 
what I said at once, though I did not pronounce a 
bit as they did.” 

She learned another lesson that same night, as 
she and Mrs. Collins sat cosily taking their sup- 
per in the coffee-room of the nice old Hotel de 
France. It was not at all like hotels at home, but 
more interesting, Kitty thought. All one side of 
the room was glassed, and through the glass the 
moonlit courtyard could be seen, with vines and 
leafy boughs casting shadows on the pavement; 
and tubs of tall flowering plants surrounding a lit- 
tle plashing fountain, which rose and fell and 
caught the moonbeams like a link of silver thread. 

Inside, the wide cool room was spotlessly clean ; 
with its marble floor and tables, and its raised 
platform, where the mistress of the house sat be- 
side her desk, busy with her account-books, but 
with always an eye and ear open for her guests. 
Kitty noticed that every one who came in and 
went out bowed courteously, as if it were a matter 
of course, to this lady, and said, “‘Bon soir, Mad- 
ame.” 

“T feel as if I had been dreadfully rude all my 
life,” she told Mrs. Collins, after they had gone 
up stairs. ‘People are so very polite here. Those 
ladies behind us said ‘Bon soir’ to the waiter 
when they came in; and when they went away 
they made him the prettiest little bow. I was 
really ashamed that it had never occurred to me 
to say good-morning to any of the waiters we have 
had, but I mean to reform. To-morrow I-shall 
go down stairs and be perfectly lovely to every- 
body; and show them that Americans can have 
just as nice manners as French people, if they 
like.” 

“Nonsense, Kitty, that flourish doesn’t mean 
anything,” said Mrs. Collins. 

“Yes, it does,” persisted Kitty. ‘It means the 
habit of speaking politely to everybody, and I like 
it.” 
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lady-of-the-platform, and said, “Bon jour, Mad- 
ame.” And the lady smiled back and responded, 
“Est ce que Mademoiselle abien dormi ?”—and 
who was the worse for the little interchange? 
And Kitty said “Bon jour” to Jean, the garcon, 80 
pleasantly that he brought her rolls and coffee 
with an added alacrity. 

And after this, having learned the pretty habit 
of the land, she always prefaced her orders, or her 
questions, with the polite little salutation, and 
though after she came home she rather dropped 
the habit, it lent to her manner something of gen- 
tle courtesy, not to her friends only, but toward 
all with whom she came into contact, which made 
it more winning for the rest of her life. This was 
one of the first things, and a good thing, too, which 
Europe did for Kitty. 

It was the first of many others. Our little Yan- 
kee maiden had a quick observation. She noticed 
customs and manners. She listened to the talk of 
people who knew more than herself; and new 
ideas came with the listening. Gradually her 
views enlarged and her taste refined. Things 
which at first had dazzled her lost their charm as 
she learned to discriminate. 

Pictures which she had voted “old and ugly” in 
the outset took new meaning to her eyes and 
grew beautiful. She noted the quiet manner of 
the English girls whom she met; and the sweet, 
modulated voices of some, not all of them, and 
without any conscious imitation her own voice 
and manner improved. 

She became aware of the world of knowledge 
which lay outside of her petty stock of intelligence, 
and she longed to get farther into it. 

Her horizon widened; her eyes saw more and 
more clearly. She learned that America, though 
a great land and a great fact, is not the only land 
and thé only fact. That Americans, though a 
great and clever people, are not the only people. 
That to boast of home and hug oneself in the sense 
of superior wisdom, while lumping all the rest of 
the world together as “ignorant foreigners,” is 
narrow and unimproving. 

And she found out a thing which it does one 
good to know, that God has made all the families 
of the earth akin, and that with every difference 
of race and tongue and custom, a common broth- 
erhood based on human nature links them all 
with a tie which should be as kindly and as help- 
ful as it is universal and close. 

All these things Europe gave to Kitty; but it 
gave her more than this. It taught her to value 
home without undervaluing other countries. When 
she saw French and Italian girls living under a 
system of survet/lance, watched, followed, never 
allowed to speak or act independently or with frec- 
dom, she rejoiced that she belonged to a nation 
where girls are trusted, and where, as a general 
thing, they deserve trust. 

When she wearied of dirt and bad smells, of 
the begging hand held out at every turn and 
corner, of the wine she did not like and the water 
she could not drink, her heart went back with a 
throb of pleasure to the pure air and peaceful 
prosperity, to the unfailing springs and cleanli- 
ness and comfort, of her American home. Even 
with dirt and beggary, what riches flowed in upon 
her through every day’s experience. How vivid 
history grew. How real poetry and song and 
legend became as she stood on the very places 
where things happened, and saw the sights which 
famous men had seen, and famous pens described 
centuries before. 

: “T feel as if I should want to read and read 

for years, to fill out and finish the things I have | 
only begun here,” she told Mattie Allen, just be- 
fore they finally parted in Venice. ‘The trouble | 
is, I can’t get any books now, or any time to read | 
if [had thm. When I get home I’d like to take 
board for a year in the Public Library, and have 
my meals sent in!” 

“Oh dear, you make me miserable,” sighed 
Mattie; “you do improve your chances so dread- 
fully well. Here have I been for five months, 
and in a few weeks more I shall be at home again. 
And it ‘will all be over, and I shall be just the 
same old sixpence, without a new idea in my 
head; and in a few years I shall forget it all, ex- 
cept just a few funny things and the names of the 
places, while you—you’ll go on travelling in Eu- 
rope forever, so far as I can see; and getting the 
good of your journey all the rest of your days.” 

“T hope I shall,” said Kitty. “I should feel 
dreadfully if I thought I should ever forget, and 
lose it all.” 

But I don’t believe that Kitty ever did or will. 

Susan CooLipGE. 
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A CYCLONE’S FREAKS. 


The roar and the burst of the cyclone, the sudden 
destruction which accompanies its crash, recall the 
psalmist’s words: “How are they brought into desola- 
tion as in a moment!” 

The one which in August whirled through Roches- 
ter, Minn., lasted but five minutes, yet it left a thou- 
sand people homeless, sweeping away not only their 
houses, but the contents and materials, so that only a 
cellar indicated where a home had been. 

The storm was as freakish as it wasterrible. The 
ground in some places looked as if a huge scraper had 
been driven across it. In some fields the potato-tops 
were cut off close to the surface; in other fields the 
potatoes were torn up and left lying upon the ground, 
as if tossed there by a steam-shovel. 

A scythe was found with its point driven into the 
top of a post, bent double and the snath broken off 
close to the blade. A butternut-tree, eight inches in 





here earliest of all feel that their rights 
are paramount to any others; and many, 
first and last, have been the rencontres be- 


three inches wide and six feet long. Three feet of the 
moulding was driven through the tree. A new ten- 
penny nail was thrust point first, to the depth of half 
an inch, into a window-sash. On one of the chimneys 
of a house several loose bricks had been lying for 
weeks. The other chimney and all the chimneys of 
the surrounding houses were swept away, yet the 
loose bricks were untouched. 

A Sunday school picnic, seeing indications of a 
storm, entered the lecture-room in the rear of achurch. 
The spire was hurled upon the church-roof and then 
towards the chapel. Striking one of the church-tur- 
rets, it Was so turned as to fall in front of the chapel. 
If it had fallen on the chapel-roof, hundreds of chil- 
dren would have been killed or wounded. 
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For the Companion. 


AN ALBUM LEAF. 


“Roses bloom in summer only,” 
Yet their perfume lives alway, 
Birds fly south, and yet their music 
Cheers us through a winter day. 


Suns go down, and still the starlight 
Whispers of the golden dawn, 

Oh, the charms of joys remembered 
When the joys are dead and gone. 


Memory! thou dear enchantress, 
Bathed amid thy magic dew, 
Though the clouds be dark above us, 
Through them we can see the blue. 
Though our hearts be filled with sadness, 
Smiles shall mingle with our tears, 
And the bl 
From the dust of 





owers 
vanished years. 
CLARENCE T. URMY, 
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For the Companion. 


TALES OF OLD SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
Chased by a Revenue Cutter. 


The question of the fisheries along the coast of Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland, and in the Gulf of St. Law- 





rence, has always been a vexatious one. 
Canadian, French and American fishing 
vessels resort here in numbers; and the 
various restrictions and treaties which 
have from time to time been in effect, have 
never operated very harmoniously. The 


Province fishermen naturally regard these 
waters as their fishing-grounds, while the 
Gloucester and Cape Ann men who came 


CHASED BY A REVENUE CUTTER. 


tween the “Yankees” and “blue noses,” sometimes 
not altogether bloodless. 

At no time were these “‘affairs’? more frequent than 
from 1837 to 1845; and during this period, we find the 
local annals plentifully besprinkled with the name of 
“Skipper Patillo.” 

Patillo was a Gloucester captain, a very Hercules in 
strength, and an expert boxer. When roused, too, he 
was a person of tremendous temper and energy. For 
years he proved a most redoubtable champion of Yan- 
kee “rights” in this quarter. 

A Canadian law at this time forbade fishing vessels 


passengers with their effects in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick or Newfoundland. 

In the fall of 1841, it chanced that a daughter of Dr. 
Kantrill, of Guysborough, N. 8., who had been at 
work near Boston, wished very much to return to her 
home on account of the recent death of her mother. 
She had not sufficient money to pay her way home by 
the very slow public conveyances of that date; and pit- 
ying her hard lot, Skipper Patillo, who was then on 
the eve of sailing in his schooner, the Abdigai/, on her 
third trip that year for the “Banks,” generously of- 
fered to take her free of charge, and in due course put 
into Guysborough for the purpose of landing her and 
her trunk. : 

It was purely an act of humanity on the part of the 
American skipper; and the fact was well understood 
at Guysborough at the time. Nevertheless, the officials 
there, who cherished no very good-will toward the 
American fishermen, determined to make it a pretext 
to seize the Abigail. A boat at once put off contain- 
ing a Customs officer, named Biglow, who, climbing 
on board the schooner, stepped to the mainmast and 
cut the King’s broad arrow on it, in token of seizure. 

Then, turning to Capt. Patillo, he said, with a tri- 
umphant laugh, “This schooner is the King’s, seized 
for smuggling. Now, then, band over your papers!” 

Biglow was a burly, red-faced man; and for some 
moments he and Patillo stood looking in each other's 
faces, with anything save gentleness in their glances. 
Patillo then went below and got the schooner’s papers, 
which he brought on deck, but still held them in his 
hand. 

“You and all Guysborough know well enough about 
this girl,” he said, presently. ‘What I have done was 











diameter, was struck by a piece of pine moulding, 





merely an act of kindness to one of your own towns- 


| borough officials. 
| But naturally the matter did not end here.. Greatly 


from the New England coast to bring or land any | 


women, who was without home and without money in 
Massachusetts. Haven’t you any shame or decency 
about you, to try to rob me of my vessel on such a 
charge?” 

“You are a sneaking Yankee smuggler!” roared 
Biglow, much enraged at this home thrust, and no 
doubt feeling the force of it. ‘Your vessel is the 
King’s, and you will have the fun of walking home to 
Gloucester afoot, a nice little trudge for you betwixt 
now and winter!” ; 

Biglow, ere coming off, had summoned a cutter from 
Great Canso Harbor. This craft was now already in 
sight. Patillo saw that whatever he did must be done 
quickly, or else he would lose the Abigail beyond re- 
covery. A thought flashed in his mind. 

‘How doI know that you are the King’s officer?” 
he demanded of Biglow. “Show me your commis- 
sion.” 

Now the truth was that Biglow in his haste had 
come off without his commission—as Patillo had sur- 
mised. 

He demurred and blustered. 

Patillo steadily demanded sight of the document. 
Biglow was forced to confess that his commission was 
not in his pocket. 

‘You sneaking impostor!’’ shouted Patillo, perceiv- 
ing his advantage. ‘How dare you come on board my 
vessel in this manner! To your boat with you, or 
overboard you go!” 

But Biglow bristled up and attempted to draw a pis- 
tol. Patillo was too quick for him, however. With a 
bound, like that of atiger, he seized the stout officer 
by the nape of the neck and his garments, and raising 
him with a tremendous muscular movement, dropped 
him over the rail down into his boat, which lay along- 
side. 

In his fall Biglow struck on the middle thwart, 
which broke under him and thereby perhaps saved his 
bones. Patillo threw off the boat’s painter, and leav- 
ing his late captor to get ashore as best he could, got 























under way. In fifteen minutes the 
Abigail was in the offing, showing 


| excited and incensed, the authorities at Guysborough 
| despatched three cutters, under the command of Cap- 
| tains Darby, Stevens and Marshall, with orders to take 

“big Patillo,” dead or alive! 

But the Abigail bad gone her ways to the fishing- 
grounds, and had taken nearly a hundred barrels of 
mackerel. Other fishermen warned Patillo of the cut- 

| ters in pursuit of the Abigail, and her plucky skipper 
| prepared a novel battery of defence; he shipped four 
or five large stones, each weighing at least a hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

If a boat containing Biglow, or any of his brother 
officials, came alongside, to board the Abigail, he in- 
tended to throw one of these big stones aboard of her. 
Such a missile, thrown down from the schooner’s deck, 
would infallibly go through a boat’s bottom and sink 
her. 

Thus matters stood with the belligerents at the time 
of the great gale of the 3d of October; that year, 
when, along with many other vessels, the Abigail put 
into Port Hood and came to anchor along with the rest 
of the fleet. 

The cable was scarcely paid out, when the cutter 
under Capt. Marshall ran in. Immediately she let 
down a boat with eight men, armed to the teeth, which 
rowed from one schooner to another, in search of Pa- 
tillo and his vessel. 

Our warlike skipper felt himsclf in a “tight fix;” 
for a hurricane was blowing outside, and to put to 
sea, even if he had time, was a serious matter. But 
none the less, he determined never to surrender the 
Abigail; and seeing the armed boat coming out 
towards her, he stood by his stone shot, ready to throw 
it into it. 

The fishermen on the other vessels, lying near, 
cheered him and jeered the cutter and her crew. It 
was an exciting moment. The officer in the boat 
pulled up to within half a cable’s length and hailed, 
d ding the sch *s name. 

“The Abigail,” responded Patillo, stoutly. 

“I must come on board you!” shouted the officer. 

For all reply to this, Patillo took up one of his big 
stones, and raising it high over his head, held it there 
—as an invitation to come alongside—if they liked. 

Neither Marshall nor his crew liked the looks of it. 
They consulted for a few moments, then backed water 











a clean pair of heels to the Guys. | 


and returned to the catter, to find some better means 
of dealing with so reckless a fellow. 


As the cutter was an armed vessel, carrying several 


cannon, the unarmed Abigail stood but a small chance 
at resistance, of course. 
speedily brought to terms, or sunk where he lay, Pa- 


Perceiving that he would be 


tillo at once made up his mind what to do. 

“All hands! Up with the anchor and make sail!’ he 
shouted. 

It was a perilous thing to do, and doubly difficult 
from the position in which the Abigail lay, surrounded 
by a dozen other schooners, lying at their anchors. 

Fortunately for our skipper, these craft were all 
“Yankees,” and his warm friends. 

Seeing the sails go up on the Abigail, Skipper Bailey, 
of the schooner lying nearest, hove’ his vessel ahead; 
and Skipper Laroke paid out his cable, making as 
wide a space as possible, for Patillo to get out. 

No sooner did the cutter see the Abigail’s sails go 
up, than equally plucky and determined not to be out- 
done, Capt. Marshall gave orders to make sail and put 
to sea in pursuit of the saucy fugitive. The gunners, 
too, were ordered to load with ball and stand by. 

All was now ina flurry, both on the vessels of the 
fleet and along the wharves of the town, which were 
packed with people, some cheering, others hooting. 

Patillo got under way before Marshall’s anchor was 
fairly up; but to get out of the harbor, he had to pass 
within fifty feet of where the cutter lay. This was 
close shaving, indeed; but the Gloucester men did not 
flinch. With the wind full in her sail, the Abigail 
came tearing along—to run out. 

Feeling sure that the cutter’s crew would fire, Pa- 
tillo ordered his own men all below, then throwing 
himeelf flat on the deck, so as to be as much in shelter 
of the bulwarks as possible, he held the wheel and 
steered for the open water. 

Marshall, equally busy getting ready for sea, turned 
and saw the Abigail coming out past him. 

‘Wait till she’s abreast us!’’ he called to his gun- 
ner. “Then give itto her. Take her mainmast down 
if you can!” 

Fifty feet is short range for cannon-shooting. ,But 
on came the “Yankee” schooner; and as she ranged 
alongside, bang went the cutter’s cannon, sending a 
ball through the mainsail. It had missed the mast; 
and on went the Abigail. 

**Will you let that roaring rascal get away?” growled 
Marshall. ‘‘Firelow! Hullher! Sink her!” 

The next ball from the cutter’s gun went through 
the schooner’s side, making the boards and splinters 
fly round the ears of the sailors below. One or two of 
the men rushed on deck, but were promptly ordered 
back by the skipper, who lay steadily holding on to 
the wheel. 

Again Marshall ordered his gunner to try for the 
mast; and this time the ball struck it, taking out a 
glancing piece about four feet above the deck; but the 
tough old stick stood fast. 

By this time they were well past the cutter, which 
had got sail up, however, and was heading out after 
them. 

The gunners did their best, no doubt. Still another 
ball came skipping along the deck, unpleasantly close 
to Patillo’s head, and a fifth ball struck the schooner’s 
stern. “They fired at her six times afier that, but 
failed to strike her again; for the distance was now 
much greater, and the heaving of the sea prevented the 
Canadians from getting good aim. 

The Abigail soon proved herself a faster sailor than 
the cutter; and though Marshall continued the chase 
for six or eight miles outside of Port Hood, he was 
unable to come within cannon-shot of Patillo again. 

The gale increasing, he shortly after put back into 
the harbor—rather chopfallen, to bear the hooting and 
jeering from the other vessels of the fleet as best he 
could. 

That night there was a triumphant demonstration 
from the American fishermen in the port. They 
formed a procession of boats, and improvising a “band” 
from kitchen-ware, rowed around the cutter, playing 

| Yankee Doodle. 
The Abigail, meanwhile, had a rough night of it. 
| For twenty-four hours she lay to, under a balance- 
| reefed main-sail and two-reefed fore-sail, and thus 
| rode out the worst of the tempest. The gale at length 
abating, she bore away for home, where she arrived 
safely with her fare of mackcrel a few days later. 
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For the Companion, 


A DEMOCRAT AT COURT. 


It has always been a little difficult to harmonize the 
simple dignity of republicanism with the usages and 
| requirements of European courts; and while some of 
| our representatives have maintained a consistent de- 
portment, others have made such concessions as to 
render them ridiculous in the eyes of their own coun- 
trymen, if not of the world. 

Our wisest and most diplomatic ministers have adopt- 
ed such a course as commended them in the eyes of a!! 
but the extremists of both sides. 

A total disregard of the usages of society may indi- 
cate firm principle, but is sure to make one absurdly 
and often unnecessarily conspicuous; so that, in certain 
matters, conformity may be the most prudent course. 

James Buchanan had some amusing experiences 
when he represented the United States at foreign 
courts. 

He was a stately Democrat of the old school, cour- 
teous to all men irrespective of their social stand- 
ing; but he was wholly unacquainted with court eti- 
quette. 

In matters of state Gen. Jackson was one of the 
most severely simple of American Presidents. 

Gen. Jackson appointed Mr. Buchanan Minister to 
Russia in 1832. On arriving at St. Petersburg, he was 
much embarrassed how to corform to established us- 
ages. 

His salary, when all deductions were made for ex- 
change, amounted to about eight thousand dollars a 

year, and he was called upon to live on equal terms 
‘with ambassadors who received twice, four times, six 
times as much, 

The Russian is the most formal court in Earope, 
and the rules of its etiquette are cast-iron. Foreign 
Ministers were, in effect, obliged to drive a carriage 
and four horses, with a postilion in livery and a ser- 
vant riding behind the carriage arrayed in what Mr. 
Buchanan called “a more queer dress than our militia 
generals.” 
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This servant, who was styled a chasseur, wore | arch but benevolent smile lit up her countenance, 
in his hat a plume of feathers. The plume was|as much as to say, ‘You are the first man who | 
essential, because it denoted the rank of the per- | ever appeared before me at court irf such a dress.’ | 
son riding in the carriage, and notified sentinels | I confess that I never felt more proud of being an 
and other soldiers to pay him the homage of a sa- | American than when I stood in that brilliant cir- 
lute. cle in the simple dress of an American citizen!” 

He found that the people were not impressed by The dress, in fact, was a popular hit. Some 








A DEMOCRAT AT COURT. 


anything but show and parade, and had not the | members of Parliament of great note told Mr. 
slightest notion of simplicity and economy ex- | Buchanan that they had themselves never been at 
cept as signs either of poverty or meanness. | court simply because they could not bear to array 

Without entertaining with some frequency and | themselves in court toggery. 
liberality, he could scarcely hope to accomplish | 
the objects of his mission. After considering the | For the Companion. 
matter attentively, he arrived at a sensible con- | MEETING IN DREAMS. 
clusion, which he expiained to a friend thus,— It may be, since we meet, with no surprise, 

‘Without ruin to my private fortune, I could Our loved in dreams, and feel their living breath, 

. . > jf Nor think how once we closed their precious eyes, 
not entertain as others did. Not to entertain at That the soul’s language has no word for death. 
all, I might almost as well not have been here. It may be that.¥ 
After some time I determined that I would give Pt te 5 : 
them good dinners in a plain, republican style for For ‘tis contin j 
their splendid entertainments, and the plan has H. COOMER 
succeeded. I have never even put livery on a do-, ncaahel 
mestic in my house—a remarkable circumstance “GERMANIA.” 
in this country.” On the 27th of September an imposing ceremony 

Notwithstanding these innovations, Mr. Buchan- | took place at Rudersheim, on the Rhine, attended 
an soon became a great favorite in Russian society, | by a multitude of two hundred thousand people. 
and was treated by the Emperor Nicholas and the A colossal statue in bronze, representing Ger- 
Empress with distinction so marked as to excite | many, was unveiled on a lofty hill overlooking the 
comment. He succeeded, also, in negotiating a | historic river, in presence of the venerable Emper- 
very favorable commercial treaty. or William and a crowd of German princes, no- 

Nearly twenty years after he was the American | bles and generals. Salvos of artillery and patri- 
Minister at the court of Queen Victoria, when he | otic music, addresses and processions signalized 
was called upon again to face the embarrassments | the occasion; and the enthusiasm of the vast con- 
arising from the insufficiency of his salary, which | course vented itself in cheers and seng. 
he was obliged to eke out from his own resources.| The statue of Germania has been erected on the 

Another embarrassment arose of a truly comic | banks of the Rhine to commemorate the great vic- 
description. Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State, had tory of the Germans over the French thirteen 
issued a circular to all the foreign ministers, re- years ago. ‘The high pedestal upon which the fig- 
quiring them to appear at their courts “in the sim- ure stands is adorned with bas-reliefs representing 
pie dress of an American citizen.” the heroes and most striking incidents of the 

American citizens wear a variety of costume, and | mighty struggle. 
it was not clear which of them was meant by the| The face of “Germania,” full of beauty and 
new order. Mr. Buchanan conversed on the sub- | grave dignity, is turned toward France, the con- 
ject with Sir Edward Cust, Master of Cere-| quered nation; and upon the monument is in- 
monies, without getting much light upon the prob- | scribed, “In memory of the unanimous and victo- 
lem. ‘ | rious rising of the German people, and the reés- 
“The Queen,” at length said Sir Edward Cust, | tablishment of the German Empire. 1870-71.” 
with some warmth, ‘would make no objection to| Thus have the Germans revived, and perpetuated 
your appearance at court in any dress you think | in massive bronze the memory of their great tri- 
proper; yet the people of England would consider | umph. It is natural that they should be proud of 
it presumption.” | one of the most splendid victories ever won on 

Upon this, Mr. Buchanan was somewhat indig- | European soil, and that it should be celebrated by 
nant, and replied, with considerable vivacity ,— an enduring monument. 

“While 1 entertain the highest respect for her But the ceremony had, naturally, the effect of 
Majesty, and desire to treat her with the deference | arousing the bitter feelings of the French. The 
which is eminently her due, yet it will not make | defeated people still suffer from the wounds and 
the slightest difference to me, individually, wheth- the losses of a war which was the most disastrous 
er I ever appear at court.” to them which ever took place. They could not 

“In this country,” rejoined Sir Edward, “an in- | patiently witness the elevation of this defiant and 
vitation from the Queen is considered a com- | triumphant statue. 
mand.” On the same day of the ceremony on the Rhine, 

Mr. Buchanan was wise enough not to notice | crowds of Parisians gathered around the statue of 
this ill-timed remark; but the interview ended | “Strasbourg,” in the Place de la Concorde, and 
without result. there cheered and vented their patriotic emotions. 

The affair got into the newspapers, and threat-| These incidents seem to have re-awakened all 
ened at one time to lead to serious consequences, | the old hatred and jealousy between the two na- 
until the Queen herself privately suggested a way | tions, and were followed by a deplorable event, 
out of the difficulty. which has greatly disturbed the tranquillity of 

If the American Minister appeared at court in | Europe. 
ordinary evening dress, he might casily betaken| Very soon after the unveiling of “Germania,” 
for one of the upper servants, who alone on court Mhe young King of Spain made a visit to the Ger- 
days wear that costume. The Queen suggested, | man Emperor at Berlin. He was received with a 
therefore, that Mr. Buchanan should add to that | warm welcome, and was appointed the honorary 
dress a plain sword, which at all courts is consid- | colonel of one of the German regiments, as a mark 
ered the mark of a person of rank. of special honor and favor. 

Mr. Buchanan acted upon this hint, and the pro-| This excited the jealousy of the French, who 
priety of the solution was remarked by every one. | feared that the Spanish Kirig’s visit to Germany 


— + 











When, therefore, King Alfonso arrived at Paris, | put forth in behalf of each have been greater than 
on his homeward journey, he met with an insult- | were ever before made in the State in any year. 
ing reception. As he passed through the streets| This canvass also derives interest from the fact 
he was hooted, hissed and threatened by an angry | that it is supposed that Gen. Butler regards his suc- 
mob. There were moments in which even his per- | cess this year as giving him a good chance to re- 
sonal safety was in peril. ceive the Democratic nomination for the Presiden- 

This outrage, for which President Grévy’s most | cy in 1884. In this sense the result has some 
earnest apologies could not atone, stirred the Span- | national importance, and will be watched all over 
iards to a frenzy of indignation; and when Alfon- the country with deep interest. 
so, suddenly quitting Paris, reached Madrid, he +> 
was received by his subjects with the most ardent 
demonstrations of loyalty and love. WILLS AND HEIRS. 

All these events, coming together, show that a An action full of fine moral courage, which was 

ma ‘ain _ ‘. brought before the English courts lately, would have 
spirit of deadly hostility still animates the hearts deligh : a 

ghted the soul of Thackeray. It might have been 
of the French and of the Germans toward each | 1). geed of his own Heary Remond. 
other. The French still hope to recover Alsace| 4 Colonel T. became twenty years ago the heir to a 
and Lorraine; the Germans, knowing this, are | jarge estate, by the death of his elder brother. In 
ever on the alert to keep France in a state of iso- | 1881 he received an intimation that this brother had 
lation and helplessness. been privately married, and that a child, born of this 

Sooner or later, it is to be feared, the now smoul- | marriage, had been left at nurse in a certain village of 
dering heat of this hatred and rivalry will once Yorkshire. Colonel T., who was with his regiment in 


more burst forth into the devouring flames of war. | India, obtained a furlough, and set lawyers and de- 
tectives to work to trace the lost child. 


It was found that it had been sent to an almshouse, 
and there all trace of it was lost. But the colonel was 
not satisfied. He pursued his inquiries for a year for 
this child, who’if discovered would dispossess him of 
his inheritance. 
| The missing heir was found at last in the person of 
| an uneducated servant-maid in a farmer’s family. Colo- 
nel T., as soon as the legal proof of her identity was 
| established, went to her, told her of her good fortune, 
| placed her in the care of teachers and masters, and 
hiadtiialaniit tele tients Giga Miah niedaatnediis dion made over the property to her; and then having thus 
But oh! bethink thee,—were the last sleep here! performed his duty as an honorable English gentle- 

CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. | man, returned to his regiment, a poorer but a nobler 
gent man. 


: * Another story equally true, and even more dramatic, 
THIS YEAR’S ELECTIONS. | comes from the records of the Maryborough Assizes. 


With one or two exceptions the elections of this | Robert Baldwin made a will disinheriting his eldest 
year are not important in themselves, or indicative | son, George, and giving his estate to his son Jobn. 
of the grand result next year, when a President | Soon after he became childish, and so continued until 
and a new Congress are to be elected. Local his death; his son George, having found the will, hid 
questions have had much more than usual to do minieniludceae of the estate; which he 
with the politics of the several States. 9 : a 

The peor thus far held have been these: Site eighdly enon baemter stirs ar anny 
April 2, in Michigan, supreme judges and regents | the second bey, Edwin. Doula, hones, Ges ee 
of the State university ; carried by a fusion party | tremely fond of his brother, and in order to prevent 
consisting of Democrats and Greenbackers. this injustice, by which he was to benefit, he opened 

April 4, in Rhode Island, a full State Govern- | the secret drawer of his father’s desk to destroy the 
ment; carried by the Republicans. will. He there found his grandfather’s will, by which 

April 24, in Georgia, a special election of Gov- the entire estate was left to his Uncle John. This 
ernor in place of the late Alexander H. Stephens ; document he showed to his brother, and the two men 
carried by the Democrats. resolved that justice should at last be done, and car- 

4 ried it to their uncle, who entered suit for his de- 

—o yo ood ee State Govern- layed rights. ‘lhe jury,’ we are told, “‘found a ver- 

ment; carried by emocrats. 


dict for the plaintiff; who was thus restored to his 

October 9, in Ohio and Iowa, governors, State | estate after twenty-five years.” 
officers, and a part or the whole of the Legislature. | Another anecdote narrated as a fact is that of a cer- 
In Ohio the Democrats were successful. In this | tain miser named Case in Woolwich, who collected all 
%t, which has just come to a close, the ques- | his kinsfolk, and told them that if any of them crossed 
tiow of dealing with the liquor traffic was a promi- | his threshold, he would not leave them a penny. When 

»n¢ issue. The Republicans were generally in the old man became ill, however, one of them, a little 
. . girl, took pity on him; and in spite of his incessant 
favor of a stringent law, the Democrats generally ? 

a ni “ abuse and threats, nursed and waited on him. It was 
—— . ma ang haem - ne alo found after his death that he had made her his sole 
emocra aving carrie e Legislature—en- | heiress. 
sures the election of a Democrat to succeed Mr.| Fact is not only sometimes stranger than fiction, 
Pendleton in the Senate. but always more just in its awards. 
Iowa was carried by the Republicans. In that 
State also the liquor question was a strong feature 
in the canvass, and the parties took ground upon THE COREANS AT T HE TELEGRAPH OF- 
hel ES * : ‘i FICE. 
it similar to that taken in Ohio. The friends of ‘ on ‘ : 
prohibition triumphed, but by a narrow majority. bie pine i — a a ee 
= 7 3 | peared, puzzled five New York merchants, two naval 
The Legislature, being Republican, will elect a | opicers and the chief of the Western Union Telegraph 
member of that party to succeed Mr. Allison. Company recently, in New York. 
On November 6, elections are to be held in the| At the great office of the Western Union in the iow- 
following named States: Connecticut, Maryland, | er part of Broadway, they inspected with the calm 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, | and bland demeanor of Orientale the apparatus by 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Vir- | Which three thousand telegrams are sent in an hour, 
ginia. Only a part or the whole of the Legisla- and seventy thousand in a day and night. They wan- 
ture is to be chosen in Connecticut, Mississippi dered about among the six hundred clerks, male and 
and Virginia. Nebraska elects only judges and female, ~ snciat the apparatus to perform its mirac- 
: inet $ . _ | ulous work. The chief of the embassy, Prince Min 
regents of the University; Pennsylvania only Yong Ik, honored the spectacle with his gravest atten- 
auditor-general and State treasurer; New York, | tion, and was occasionally seen to permit a smile to 
minor State officers and a Legislature. | glimmer for an instant in his almond eyes. 

This leaves but four States where the elections | The committee explained to them, as best they 
are of more or less importance. Minnesota chooses | could, the mysteries of the battery-room, and how the 
a Governor and other State officers; New Jersey, | fluid generated therein is conveyed to the instruments, 
a Governor and the greater part of the Legislature. and from them to the most distant of the company’s 
In neither of these States is there great interest in offices. The fluid was called electricity. Upon this 
<n chavess: the Secretary of the Legation, So Kiang Pom, note- 

book in hand, and pencil poised in readiness to write, 

Maryland is to elect a Governor, other State | . oi a question,— 
officers and the Legislature. This contest derives} «what then is electricity?” 
interest from the fact that there is something of a| ‘This was a poser of the first magnitude. Mad King 
revolt in the Democratic party, which now con- | Lear in the forest asked Edgar a similar question: 
trols the State, against the “ring;” and there is| ‘First let me talk with this philosopher. What is 
thought to be some chance that the Republicans, | the cause of thunder?” 
who have gained somewhat in recent years, may Edgar ventured no reply to the question; but the 
; the State. But certain “reform Democrats,” five New York merchants and the other gentlemen in 

arry abi ee charge of the embassy were not reduced to silence by 
nomi tcl ye — the nominations it. ‘To use the language of the Herald reporter: 
> A 


s ‘ s : “After everybody had talked for fully five minutes 
The most interesting contest of all is that in | jn attempting to explain that nobody knows exactly 


Massachusetts. Last year, Gen. Benjamin F.| what electricity is, So Kiang Pom put up his pencil 
Butler, the Democratic candidate for Governor, | and gazed mournfully at the uncompleted chapter in 
was elected, although all the Republican candi- | bis book.” 
dates for State offices were successful, and the| 1 will bea long time, we fear, before Mr. So Kiang 
Tole 

Legislature chosen was strongly Republican. Pom is enabled to finish his chapter. 

This year Governor Butler is again a candidate Upen leaving-the house of  Sepengine cn the Sol 

Ah s “ *| lowing day, the Coreans were asked to write their 

His administration has been radically unlike that 


"’ | names in the visitors’ book. They write with a brush, 
of any of his predecessors, and his acts and his | and it requires some minutes for a man to write his 


methods of performing them have excited the| name. After the gentleman from Corea had slowly 

strongest passions. By his friends and supporters | painted their signatures, the Americans dashed down 

he is praised as a reformer and a statesman of the | their names in the usual way. 

highest ability ; by his opponents he is denounced | ‘How fast they write!” remarked an attaché to the 

as the basest of demagogues. aeonstany- 2 

He has the support of most of the citizens of “They do everything fast here,”’ was the reply. 

Corea must now make ready to quicken her pace 

foreign birth, and of a portion of the working just a little. 

people. The Democrats as a party favor his elec- Corea has opposed the arts of civilization, but a new 

tion. The canvass has turned almost wholly 


. era isat hand. The Kingdom of the Yellow Sea, after 
upon his personal merits and demerits. Both | resisting foreign trade for centuries and priding itself 





—_— -~@>__——_ 
For the Companion. 


SLEEP THE ACCUSER. 


Wouldst know the worst accuser next to Death? 

Look on the face now still with _ sleep. 

If trenchant word hath sprung like sword from sheath, 
And seamed it with an anguish in the day, 

Now wilt thou seek to thrust Remorse away. | 
What tender names to sealéd lips will creep; 

What silk-soft touches smvoth those wrinkles deep; 
What soul-sent kisses will thy sad mouth lay 

On that which taketh all, yet nothing saith! 











+ or—__—___—_——_ 

















“As 1 approached the Queen,” he wrote, “an | meant an alliance hostile to French interests. 








parties express confidence in success. The efforts | on its exclusiveness, now seems about to take its place 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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in the family of nations. The visit of the Coreans is 
one of the most striking illustrations of the progress of 
the age. 
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SLANG. 
“‘Have you seen the Pomeroy?” 
“Yes. Awful dudine.” 


Long pause. 

“W-ell, [don’t know. Bad form, J think.” 

“She runs with the Olney gang. Stiles is mashed 
on her.” 

“You may bet your head he is! 

Another pause. 

“Geod grind on Leighton. 
him.” 

‘‘Not much she didn’t! Hecarries too much weight. 
Leighton’s dad’ll cut up fat. Two million.” 

“Poh! fhaff!” 

‘No; I’m solid. Come, let’s recuperate,” and they 
go out for a drink. 

This conversation, overheard at a fashionable con- 
cert, was not carried on between foreigners, nor by 
two street Arabs, nor the colored servants waiting in 
the foyer. It was an interchange of ideas between 
two young men belonging to prominent New York 
families, and who were recent graduates of one of the 
foremost colleges in the country. 

“The Pomeroy,” who ran with the gang and threw 
Leighton, was not a horse, but that delicate little girl in 
the opposite box. 

These lads have studied two or three modern lan- 
guages, quaffed Latin and sipped Greek, only to con- 
vert their own language into a hodge-podge as unlike 
to pure English as the contents of the garbage-trough 
are to the fresh grass and fruit in the field. 

Yet they are not habitually silly nor ill-bred boys. 
When occasion calls, they can talk with good sense, 
gravity and simple diction. That they should choose 
to use a patois more senseless and vulgar than that of 
their own servants, is one of the unaccountable freaks 
of youth when its reason is shaken by the mania for 
fashion. 

Were they a little older, they would know that even 
in the merely fashionable society of our large cities it 
is now en régle to bea purist in language, and that 
slang is relegated to the class whom they would de- 
nounce as “cads.” 

———____4~@)>—___— 


SHAKESPEARE’S READINGS. 

Years ago, wher ‘Public Readings” were more pop. 
ular than they now are, an old Frenchman used to 
“read” occasionally in Warren, R. I., from Shake- 
speare. ‘Yankee Bill,’”’ as he was called, usually drew 
a good audience. 

He was a dricd-up man, whose gray locks and bent 
figure gave him the appearance of an “oddity.” But 
his voice was pleasing, and though his pronunciation 
was a mixture of the French and English accents, he 
caught the spirit of the piece so correctly, and ren- 
dered it so well, that he was worth hearing. Richard 
III. was his favorite piece. After making a polite lit- 
tle bow, he would thus begin the opening soliloquy: 


Bad!” 


They say she threw 


**Now-w-w-eze de vinter of ar deasgoundent, 
Made glow-w-reous sommer by deas sun of Yourk; 
Ond all de cluwds dat low-w-ered upon ar hous 
Een de deep bosom”—— 

At this point he would usually be interrupted by a 
loud laugh from some youngster, who found himself 
unable to restrain his mirthfulness. 

At one “reading,” the audience was listening to 
Romeo and Juliet. “Yankee Bill” had reached the 
scene between the two lovers in the garden, and was 
pathetically speaking Juliet’s words: 

.“O Romeo! Romeo! verefore art dou, Romeo?” 

After an impressive pause, he was just going on, 
when an interested individual bawled out, “* "Cause he 
can’t help it!” 

The philosophical answer removed the suspense 
that the audience were enduring. 

——~9—__—_- 
A JOKE ON JEFFREY. 

Edinburgh society, in the days of Lord Jeffrey and 
Sir Walter Scott, used to be amused at the personation 
of the Old Scottish Lady of a former age by a Miss 
Graham, a bright, merry young creature, who possessed 
a remarkable power of mimicry. 

The great eritic and the great novelist declared that 
it would be impossible to take them in. But one even- 
ing, ata party, Sir Walter was introduced to an old 
lady, with whom he was so delighted as to converse 
with her until the party broke up. Then he discovered 
that even he had fallen a victim to the successful im- 
posture of Miss Graham. 

Her victory over Scott encouraged her to try her 
mimicry on Jeffrey, who had expressed a wish to see 
Miss Graham’s “Old Lady.” One evening, just as Jef- 
frey was sitting down to dinner, he received a visit 
from ‘Lady Pittyal”’ and her daughter, a young lady 
of twenty summers. She called, as she said, “to take 
a word of the law frae him.” 

“What in the world has detained you?” asked his 
wife, when Jeffrey returned to the dining-room, 
whence he had been called. 

“One of the most tiresome and oddest old women I 
ever met with,”’ he replied. The next day he learned 
that Miss Graham had shown him her “‘Old Lady.” 
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A TRUE WOMAN, 

The late wife of John Bright was an admirable wom- 
an, full of character and intelligence, and a charming 
hostess. She was a total abstainer, and at her house 
at One Ash, Rochedale, carried out her convictions. 
The English correspondent of the New York Tribune 
thus writes of her fidelity to principle: 





It was a little house, near the mill and on the fringe 
of the moor, and was, in engravings and furniture, 


bourgeois [middle class] of the Quaker bourgeoisie. 


They dined at one o’clock, and gave any friend who 


dropped over from Manchester the best plain, sound 
and wholesome meal in England. Soup or fish, with 
a leg of mutton, chickens or game, and plenty of pud- 
dings and custards furnished forth their table. 

But their bourgeois Quaker and teetotal character 
came out in the absence of all fermented liquor. 

There was plenty of soda, seltzer and Apollinaris. 
The guest could take his choice of bins and brands of 
the pure or sparkling element. There whs water, 
“water, water everywhere, but not a drop to drink.” 


should testify their care for the poor by abstaining 


mined total abstainer, and held it needful that the rich 


from beer, wine and spirits, in order to set them a 
good example. 

Mr. Bright, who was not averse to a glass of whis- 
key-and-water at proper times and seasons, was not 
allowed to drink a drop in his own house: nor did I 
ever see him smoke there as he did elsewhere. 

As a rule Mr. Bright, when he passes his evening 


moved by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, Sold by all druggists. 
————__—>———— 


strong, so efficient. Have a bottle? 100 doses, $1. [Adv. 


is a superior substitute, and its use is positively benefic- 
ial to health. 





All baneful infections of the blood are promptly re- 
Hood’s is the vigorous Sarsaparilla. None other so 
——o—— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 
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from home, is not anxious to go to bed. In fact, itisa 
standing joke among bis friends that his cigar never 
goes out till two o’clock in the morning. 

This may seem late to some people, but not to any- 
body who has sat in the House of Commons for any 
length of time. 
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Total abstinence from genuine drink is greatly on 
the increase in this country. Sir Charles Dilke was at 
one time almost alone among distinguished men as an 
abstainer. The doctors are now strongly arrayed 
against wine and spirits, Sir Henry Thompson among 
them. 
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MAKING A REPUTATION, 
Character marks what a man is, reputation what he 
is thought to be. A man of a bad character may have 
a fair reputation until he is found out, as he generally 
is sooner or later. The following story told by the 
Waterbury American of the late Prof. Moses Stuart 
Phelps and Prof. Newton, of Yale, illustrates both the 
difference between character and reputation, and how 
a man may gain the one while destitute of the other: 


In the days when Prof. Phelps was a graduate stu- 
dent at New Haven, he took a walk one morning with 
Prof. Newton, a man who lives in the world of mathe- 
matics and simply exists in the common world of ordi- 
nary things. 
Prof. Newton, as is his habit, started off on the dis- 
cussion of an abstruse problem. As the Professor 
went deeper and deeper, Mr. Phelps’ mind wandered 
further and further from what was being said. 
At last Mr. Phelps’s attention was called back to his 
companion by the Professor's winding up with, 
“Which, you see, gives us ‘x.’ 
“Does it?” asked Mr. Phelps, thinking that in po- 
liteness he ought to reply something. 
“Why, doesn’t it?”’ excitedly exclaimed the Profes- 
sor, alarmed at the possibility that a flaw had been de- 
tected in his calculations. Quickly his mind ran back 
over the work. There had indeed been a mistake. 
“You are right, Mr. Phelps, you are right,” almost 
shouted the Professor. ‘lt doesn’t gives us ‘x’; it 
gives us ‘y.’” 
Prof. Newton looked upon Mr. Phelps asa mathe- 
matical prodigy. He was the first man who had ever 
caught the Professor tripping. 
“And so,” Mr. Phelps used often to add, in telling 
the story, te] might have achieved a reputation. It’s 
the — many reputations are made in this superficial 
orld,”* 
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WHAT THEY EARN. 
The remark has often been made that to follow liter- 
ature as a calling in America, one needs to have his 
living already provided for from some other source. 
This may be weil enough for those who expect the en- 
joyment of a literary life without its labor; and the 
truth of it is apparently indorsed by the small wages 
of average writers; but authorship taken up as a play, 
or for mere taste and convenience, does not usually 
produce valuable additions to the world’s reading 
wealth. Success in writing, as in every other business, 
must be toiled fur, and candidates must brace them- 
selves for long perseverance and many self-denials. 


A Boston writer says Washington Irving’s lifetime 
earnings were less than two hundred thousand dollars. 
James Parton saysa “‘literary man can rarely earn two 
thousand dollars a year; our most successful authors 
rarely pass five thousand dollars a year.” 
So, if you think you would like an easy life, and just 
sit down now and then as the fancy seizes you and 
“dash off’ something brilliant and take things easy, 
don’t doit. The “dashing-off” business is only done 
by characters in novels, and the author of the novel is 
very careful not to report what the literary character 
“dashes off.” 
There is no harder work than literary work, from 
the successful novel down to the hack-work of a Bo- 
hemian, who is only writing “‘pot-boilers.”” Newspa- 
er writers fare better than the novelist, as a class. 
They are certain of their salaries, if they are employed 
on solvent journals; and a successful newspaper cor- 
respondent has always all the work he can do, and if 
he dies poor, it is his own fault. 
But before you reach that point, young man, you are 
going to eat so much humble pie you will take off your 
hat every time you meet yourself.—Burlington Hawk- 
eye. 

THE IMPATIENT IRISHMAN, 
During certain hours of the day the elevated rail- 
roads of New York City are obliged to carry a passen- 
ger for five cents, ten cents being the fare at other 
hours. During these commutation hours the train on 
the Third Avenue Road was crowded, recently, and 
that fact cailed out a specimen of Irish humor: 





At Ninth Street an Irishman got on board and hung 
on to a strap, patiently waiting for a vacant seat. 
More people got on at Fourteenth, Eighteenth, Ferm 
Third and Forty-Second Streets, and not a soul got o 

At Fifty-Ninth Street the man began to be impa- 
tient, and when the Sixty-Seventh Street Station was 
reached and still no one showed a disposition to move, 
he could control himself no longer. 

Taking up a position from which he could rake the 
car fore and aft, and with a look of mingled pity and 

t excl d, ‘Ye poor, onfortunate vaga- 
bonds! Have nary wan av yees got a home to go to?” 
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A STRANGER, journeying in France, fell sick unto 
death. His friend called ina physician, who demurred 
about giving him professional services, fearing the 
wherewithal might not be forthcoming to settle bis 
pee The friend, producing a one hundred franc bill, 





said 

“Kill him or cure him, this is yours.” 

The sick man died and was buried, and the doctor, 
finding his money slow to appear, reminded the sur- 
vivor of the debt. 

“Did you cure him?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you kill bim?” 

“Oertainly not.” 





All this was Mis. Bright’s doing. She was a deter- 





‘home amusement. 
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For the Companion. 


IN ST. MARY’S CHURCH. 
(At Youghal, Ireland.) 


We left the sun and all the green, 

Late leaves and birds that sing between 
The sky and this sad island’s last, 

Loth flowers, and walked into the past, 
With beating hearts almost afraid 

To stir the dust the ages made. 


Down the still aisles the tapers gleamed, 
The dead lay on their tombs and dreamed, 
Through that long sleep of stone, forlorn, 
Of that sweet world where they were born, 
Where love and war and lands and gold 
Made life a pleasant thing to hold. 


At first, it did not seem quite clear 

If Christ, the Lord, were worshipped here, 
Or if the lion, or the bull! 

(The solemn place had grown so full 

Of images of these, to show 

The pride dark in the vaults below.) 


There were the statues of rude days, 
Recalling, in pathetic ways, 

The art of people dear to me, 

At rest beyond the restless sea, 

My neighbors, who some years ago, 
Bullded the mounds in Mexico. 


In this last stronghold of the knights, 
By the great window’s lonesome lights, 
From which the eternal Irish rains 
Could never steal away the stains, 

I read on everything, ah me, 

The Hebrew king’s worn homily. 


“Here lies Sir Edward Villiers.” There 
His death-still banner fades in air. 
Just opposite, in dreary state, 
The can of Cork, surnamed the great, 
With cheek in palm and fierce fixed eyes, 
Much trimmed with yellowing ermine, lies. 


Below the earl, right stately, stand 
Two countesses who shared his hand 
In family love and face to face! 

Above, his mother, in her place, 

In rose-pink train, plumed hat and ruff, 
Holding a skull, looks odd enough. 


Here sleeps a Spanish Don, who came 

In the Armada. (What’s his name ?) 

There, with a dove on his grim breast, 

Some Lord of Desmond takes his rest 
Under the usual epitaph, 

Which Time effaced,—lest one should laugh? 


Here with an ancient upturned face, 
My lady of the same high race, 
Who, in the second century 
Half-way, fell from a cherry tree, 
And ended so her days, sleeps on 
Not caring that her nose is gone. 


And here, with silence folded deep, 
Above his dark and heavy we 

Lies one, who with his red right hand 
Rained blood drops on the Holy Land, 
Believing, in his heart, that he 

Did God's sweet will—so, let him be. 


From Norman arch, and oaken chest 
Wherein seven hundred years were prest, 
Like wrinkled leaves, we turned away, 
But, when the sexton was to pay, 

A startled modern voice cried: “Oh, 
Was all that worth a shilling though?” 
Young savage of the woody West, 
And did you leave the eagle’s nest, 
The war-dance and the council fire 
And scalping-knife—may I enquire— 
To value feudal Europe at 

Less than a shilling! Think of that! 


Mrs, 8. M. B. Pratt. 
———_+or—____- 





For the Companion. 


COME AND SEE. 

Christianity invites investigation. One of its 
first disciples met a guileless doubter with the frank 
“Come and see.” With a similar frankness the 
Christian religion has always welcomed the truth- 
seeker, for it courts instead of repelling examina- 
tion. All it asks is honesty and a willingness to 
believe on evidence. 

Several years ago, Gen. Lew Wallace, our Min- 
ister at Constantinople, wrote ‘‘Ben-Hur,” a novel 
whose scenes are laid in the days of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. The origin of the book illustrates the re- 
sult likely to ensue when an honest doubter ex- 
amines Christianity. 

Gen. Wallace, who played a commendable part 
in the Civil war, was inclined to be skeptical as to 
the claims of Christianity. One day, he met the 
noted skeptic, Col. Ingersoll, in a railroad car. 
The conversation drifted on to the Christian relig- 
ion, and Col. Ingersoll presented his well-known 
views. 

Gen. Wallace had been much impressed by the 
ingenuity with which the colonel put his objections, 
but finally said that he was not yet prepared to 
accept them as conclusive. The two gentlemen 
parted, after Ingersoll had remarked that he had 
no doubt that careful study of the subject would 
lead Wallace fo acquiesce in his (Ingersoll’s) 
views. 

Gen. Wallace was so wrought upon by the in- 
terview that he determined to thoroughly investi- 
gate the Christian religion. He thought, studied 
and examined for six years. 
time he wrote ‘‘Ben-Hur.” 

“I met Wallace at a hotel in Indianapolis, not 





At the end of that | 


ed by any one who carefully and discriminately 
considers its sequences, fruits and results. It an- 
swers the soul’s necessities. Its evidence of truth 


| is in itself. 
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SCOTCH MINISTERS’ TACT. 

A memory that grips a name and never forgets a 
face is a valuable servant to either a clergyman or a 
politician. It will aid in making him popular. People 
love to be saluted as if well known. The more obscure 
the man, the more sensitive is he at having his name 
forgotten. 

There have been Congressmen whose popularity was 
due neither to eloquence, or statesmanship, but to a 
memory which retained the name of every man, wom- 
an and boy in their districts. A hotel clerk, if he 
would be first-class, must know every guest who ever 
stopped at the “house” so well as to be able to call 
him by name before he registers. 

Some pastors supplement a weak memory with a 

note-book, in which is entered the name of every mem- 
ber of the congregation. Two or three words opposite 
| each serve to locate and identify the person. Before 
calling upon a family, the pastor consults his note- 
book. When he departs, the pleased mother admires 
| more and more the minister, who is so interested in 
her family as to speak of each member by name. 


A cértain Scotch minister, who, though he had a 
weak verbal memory, kept no note-book, was once the 
hero of a ludicrous incident. He made a pastoral call 
on a woman who, having lost ber husband, was bur- 
dened with the care of a large family. His inquiries 
after the welfare of the household were answered by 
the widow with,— 

“Weel, we’re all richt, except puir Davie; he’s sair 
troubled wi’ a bad leg, and not fit for wark.” 

The good pastor, thinking that Davie was one of the 
sons whom he had forgotten, prayed that Davie’s af- 
fliction might be blessed to him, and that it might be 
of short duration. On returning home, he asked his 
wife, ‘‘Davie! Davie! which of the boys is Davie?” 

‘Hoot! hoot! mon, ye ought to ken wha Davie is,” 
she replied. ‘Davie’s nae son; Davie is just the cud- 
dy”’ (donkey). 

But another Scotch minister remembered names too 
well for the peace of mind of one Jack Hammon, a 
scoffing infidel who lived in the same town. The cler- 
gyman’s piety and earnest ministry had prompted the 
scoffer to nickname him “The Grace of God.” 

On a certain occasion, the clergyman failed to be 
present at the opening hour of a public meeting, over 
which he had consented to preside. As the audience 
became impatient, a voice from near the door shouted, 
*“There’ll be no ‘Grace of God’ here this nicht!” 

Just then Mr. Law entered. Casting a knowing look 
| on Jack Hammon, he took the chair, and began with 

an apology for being late. 

‘My friends,” he said, “I had to preside at the ex- 
amination of a village school, and the ae folks be- 
haved so well that I could hardly get away from them. 
I will give you a specimen of their answers, 

*“T called up an intelligent-looking girl, and asked 
her if she bad ever heard of any one who erected a 
| gallows for another and was hung on it himself. ‘Yes,’ 
| replied the girl; ‘it was Haman.’ 
| “With that started up auother little girl, and she 
| said, ‘Eh, minister, that’s no true. ammon’s no 
hanged yet, for I saw him at the public-house door this 
| forenoon, and he was swearing like a trooper!’ ” 
| Upon this the eyes of the audience turned to where 
Jack Hammon was sitting. 

The minister continued : 

*«*«You are both right, vn dears,’ I said. -‘Your Ha- 
man was really hanged, as he deserved to be; and your 
Hammon, my lambie, is no hanged yet ;’ and then, in 
a solemn tone, added, ‘by the Grace of God.’ ” 

The solemn rebuke awed the meeting at first, but 
| then the humor of the reply so tickled them that they 
| burst into roars of laughter. Jack Hammon rushed 

out of the meeting, and, for a time, ceased making the 
| minister the butt of his scoffs. 


| 
| 











———<+@p—_____—— 
A BISHOP HATTO. 

The old nonsensical refrain of “Pop goes the wea- 
sel,’”’ and the older proverb about “Catching a weasel 
asleep,’’ have made that little animal’s movements and 

sbrewd character well known to hundreds who never 
saw him. But those who are more intimately acquaint- 
| ed with the weasel know that he is as savage as he is 
| shrewd, and as persistent as he is penetrating. 
Rats and mice, rabbits and chickens, it kills indis- 
| criminately, for the mere pleasure of shedding and 
sucking blood; and but for its occasional variation of 
| sucking eggs, we might call the cruel little beast a four- 
legged vampire, for it fears no living creature, and of- 
ten in its ferocious attacks, when enraged, gets a san- 
| guine taste from the flesh of cows and horses, and 
| even men. 


An article on the weasel in the Whitehall Review 
leads us to imagine that the animal is more common in 
| England and Scotland than with us, and possibly more 
savage, as the cc i of bers would natu- 
| rally add to its audacity; and yet the farmers there are 
usually on friendly terms with it, because of the good 
service it performs for them, especially in the winter, 
by destroying the rats and mice in the granaries. The 
extreme slimness of the creature makes ita terrible 
| pursuer of such prey, and there is an ancient saying 
nthe Highlands that “‘Wherever a mouse can go, a 
weasel can follow.” « 
The writer of the article referred to describes the 
attack of a weasel be pe a bare, witnessed by him 
while in search of bird specimens in the Scotland hills. 
He heard the scream of the victim, and running down 
the hill, saw a hare galloping crazily about, and rolling 
over and butting itself against the trees, with some- 
| thing on the back of its neck like a little red furry 
| ball, It was a weasel at his murderous work—its 
| method of killing its prey being to nip the ‘‘medulla” 
cord where the h joins the spine. The rescuer 
arrived just in time to save the hare’s life. He says,— 

‘We made a rush at the combatants, but the weasel 
amply verified the proverb by showing that he was 
| wide awake and ready for us. He instantly dropped 
| his hold of the hare and scuttled away ere we could 
reach him; though even as he retreated he turned his 
head over his shoulder, hissing fiercely, and with a 
vindictive glare of his little red eyes, indicating very 








long after the publication of his book,” says the 
friend who tells the story of its origin. “The book 


unmistakably how coves he was at our intervention 
in a matter which, in bis opinion doubtless, did not 
concern us,” 


A much more serious and dramatic weasel-fight is 


> P | d x b> 
was naturally the topic of our conversation. Hav- ssertbed’ by the seme, witter, Sean Ge epemersbae aw 


ing told me how he came to write it, he said,— 

“*The result of my long study was the absolute 
conviction that Jesus of Nazareth was not only | 
a Christ and the Christ, but that He was also my | 
Christ, my Saviour and my Redeemer. That fact | 
settled in my own mind, I wrote ‘Ben-Hur.’” 

As the religion of the Master said to Gen. Wal- 
lace, so it says to whoever will study it, “Come 
and see.” 

It is promised that a devout life shall prove a | 
revelation of the divine truth. If any man shall | 
do God's will, is the declaration of the Great 
Teacher, he shall know of the doctrine. Such a 
life is man’s best condition, and will be so regard- | 





perience of a man of his acquaintance more than thir- 
ty years ago. The man tame near suffering the fate 
of Bishop Hatto with the rats; and he atill shows 
the scars of his adventure. 

One morning in autumn, he was cutting meadow-hay 
with a scythe, and suddenly, a a weasel comin 
out of an old feal-dyke le him, he made a cut at it 
with his scythe, which wounded the weasel so —— 
that it could only sae about upon the groun 
screaming with rage pain. The screams of the 
wounded weasel were the signal to his friends and 
companions that he was in dire extremity ; and instant- 
ly from all sorts of holes and crannies in the many-gal- 
leried dyke there was a rush of more than a dozen of 
weasels. Straightway they “went for” the man, with 
a = and determination that utterly astounded him. 
He fenced for a little as best he could with his scythe: 
but in a close encounter it was useless, and throwing 
it from bim, he defended himself as well as he was 
able with his bands and feet. 

He soon found, however, that against assailants of 


such game and “‘grit’’ as weasels, hands and feet were 
but r weapons of defence. They climbed up his 
h n front of him; they climbed up his legs at back 
of him; hand over hand they swarmed up on either 
side of him, biting bis arms and hands cruelly in their 
ascent—for he was without his coat and he had his 
shirt sleeves well rolled up—though it was evident that 
these bitings were mere nips en passant, and that their 

t aim was to get at his throat and face, as if they 
ad made up their minds that there and thereabouts 
he was most vulnerable. At one time there were at 
least half-a-dozen of them hanging on by his cheeks 
—< worrying him about the neck, under the ears and 
behind 


While they were thus assaulting him they kept up a 
constant shrill barking and chittering, which the poor 
fellow declared was more trying to his nerve and man- 

ood than all their bites, savage and sore as these 
were; and there is little doubt that they would have 
mangled him horribly, if they did not actually kill him 
then and there, had not assistance reached him just in 
time. Two gentlemen who happened to be riding past 
heard his shouts, and lo} to his aid; and with 
their whip handles and the assistance of a smart terrier 
that was along with them, they managed, after a lively 
skirmish, to drive the weasels away. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BABY-KING. 


A mother sat and sang in glee: 

“O sweet my babe, I bow to thee!” 
And with a smile (a jewel’s worth) 
She called him king of all the earth. 
His hair was like a crown at need, 

so he looked a king indeed. 


“Ah! come thou here,” she then did sing, 
“And take thy place, thou baby-king!” 
vanced; and, uncontrolled, 
He shook his hair of tumbled gold, 
A leap, —a laugh! He knew his quest, 
His throne was on his mother’s breast. 


GEORGE LANCASTER. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS KNOCKING. 

The exercise of a little common-sense has material- 
ized many ghosts. A writer in Chambers’s Journal 
tells how he once solved a case of “‘mysterious knock- 
ing,’’ which promised to furnish material for a first- 
class ghost-story. He says: 


One evening some weeks ago, I was in my room pre- 

ring for bed, when I suddenly heard what sounded 
ike footsteps coming along the passage leading to my 
room; then some one appeared to be feeling in the 
dark for the handle of the door, which was slightly 
shaken, and a low knock was heard. 

Of course I at once concluded that some one of the 
family was outside; and my door being locked, I 
called out to know who was there, but received no an- 
swer. 

Thinking this very odd, I went to the door and 
opened it; but to my amazement no one was outside, 
and yet I had heard no footsteps retreating. 

I must explain that my room is at the end of a long 
assage, to which you descend by five or six steps, my 
oor forming the end of the passage (my room being 

at the end of one wing of the house). 

Therefore on opening my door, I immediately com- 
manded the whole of the corridor, and it seemed im- 

ible for any one to have escaped in the time; and 

knew that the two rooms opening on the same pas- 

sage were locked up, so that no one could have got out 
of sight in that way. 

Very much puzzled, I closed and locked my door; 
and after a brief interval the same thing was repeated. 

Cautious — were heard approaching; then as 
if some one were feeling for the handle of the door in 
the dark, and shaking the door slightly by so doing; 
and then again a low knock. 

second time did I open my door, but. with the 
same result. No one was there. 

I frankly confess that I now began-to feel somewhat 
uncomfortable, not on account of ghosts, but visions of 
thieves which floated across my mind. 

1 felt persuaded that some one must be moving 
about the house; and yet 1 knew that every one else 
had gone to bed long ago. 

I own I did not feel inclined to risk an encounter 

this mysterious visitor while trying to arouse 
some one else, my room being some way from the rest 
of the family. 

Determined, however, if possible to find out what it 
was, I crouched down with my ear to the door, listen- 
ing for‘a'repetition of the noise, which was repeated a 
third time. é 

But now, owing to my closeness to the door, I dis- 
covered the disturber of my peace in a mouse! 

It appeared that this mouse, which had very evident- 
ly lost its way, had got down into the passage. 

Finding retreat rather difficult (owing, I suppose, to 
the steps), it was rushing up and down the passage at 
full speed, thereby producing the sound of footsteps 
on the carpet. 

On finding its egress barred by my door, it tried to 
escape by running up the door. 

But the varnished paint affording it no foothold, the 
impetus of its run only sufficed to carry it up a short 
way (thus shaking the door and slightly moving the 
handle), and it then fell down with a flap, thus pro- 
ducing the knock. 

I could not resist a hearty laugh when I found out 
the real cause of the ‘disturbance. But yet it shows 
that stories of strange nocturnal noises should be re- 
ceived with great caution. 

I should always have declared that some one had 
been trying my door that night, had I not found out 
the real cause. 








EARTHQUAKE INCIDENTS. 

The usual strange mingling of the terrible and the 
absurd was seen in the late destructive earthquake 
which made such ruin of life and property at Casamic- 
ciola, on the Island of Ischia in the Mediterranean. A 
letter from Italy to the Boston Herald says: 


It was found that the sufferers were aoe | 80 
one that they had lost almost all sensation. They 
underwent severe amputations and operations without 
uttering asound, The uninjured ay who began 
to drop into the public square at7 A. M. on Sunda 
appeared perfectly crazed. One man, a lemonade sel- 
ler, who had with his own hands dug out the corpses 
of his three children, neither wept nor gave any other 
sign of emotion, but offered the lemonade to passers- 
by, refusing payment. A woman, who underwent an 
operation with perfect calmness, merely said when it 
was finished, “I had five children, and they are all 
— even the baby of eighteen months, who was so 
pretty. 

Another, meeting an acquaintance, said, ina quite 
ordinary tone, ‘‘My father, mother and three of my 
children are dead.” 

Another led a little girl by the hand, saying, ‘Your 
pong and brothers are dead, and now we two are 
one. 
No one screamed, no one cried. A Neapolitan gen- 
tleman who had lost his two daughters sat on the sea- 
beach as immovable as a statue. The Dukeand Duch- 
ess of Calabritto sat calmly waiting till the corpse of 
their little son should be excavated ; and the Duchess, 
when asked if she had any other children, replied with 

a simple “No.” 

me grotesque scenes were not wanting amid the 
ragedy. An actor escaped, and arrived in Naples in 
the costume of Pulcinello. Some slightly-clad ladies 
had caught up theatrical robes for warmth. A priest 
was carried to the ambulance covered with a woman’s 


o 


gown. 

All the wounded were white as chalk with the dust; 
most were half-dressed and with bare feet. One wom- 
an who was dug out would not leave the place because 
her little dog was still there. Another held fast a cage 
with acanary. Another, when the soldiers had made 





a hole large enough to get her through, held out her 
hands, saying, ‘Take this hen first.” 


An incident related by Goldsmith of the great 
earthquake that swallowed up the city of Euphemia 
in Calabria in 1638, is recalled as another instance of 
the stupefying effect of the earthquake horror. Some 
boatmen landing after the shock had passed found only 
a putrid lake where the city had been, and the only 
surviving human being was a boy sitting on the sea- 
shore unable to speak. He took no notice of them, or 
of the~food they offered him, or the questions they 
asked him; but held his blank gaze fastened on the 
spot where his home had just vanished forever. This 
affecting circumstance was versified by Charles W. 
Thompson in “The Wild Boy.” 
“He sat upon the wave-washed shore 
With madness in his eye; 
The surges’ dash, the breakers’ roar, 
Passed unregarded by. 
“He was as one o’er whom a spell 
Of darkness hath been cast; 
His spirit seemed alone to dwell 
With dangers that were past. 
“He sat alone, of all the crowd 
That lately thronged around; 
The ocean winds were piping loud,— 
He did not heed their sound. 
They asked him of his city’s fate, 
But reason’s reign was 0’er: 
He pointed to her ruined state, 
Then fled—and spoke no more,” 


a ORE. ee 
JUST THE TIME TO BE PLEASANT. 
There is a good lesson conveyed in the simple story 


that we copy below. It is one that deserves a long re- 
membrance : 


**Mother’s cross!"’ said Maggie, coming out into the 
kitchen with a pout on her lips. 

Her aunt was busy ironing, but she looked up and 
answered Maggie,— 

“Then it is the very time for you to be ge ge and 
helpful. Mother was awake a great deal in the night 
with the poor baby.” 

Maggie made no reply. She put on her hat and 
walked off into the garden. But a new idea went with 


er. 

“The very time to be helpful and pleasant is when 
other people are cross. Sure enough,” thought she, 
“that would be the time when it would do the most 


ood. 

“JT remember when I was sick last year I was 80 
nervous that if any one spoke to me, I could hardly 
help being cross; and mother never got angry nor out 
of patience, but was just as genile with me. I ought 
to pay it back now, and I will.” 

And she sprang up from the grass where she had 
thrown herself, and turned a face full of cheerful reso- 
lution towards the room where her mother sat sooth- 
—— tending a fretful, teething bey 

aggie brought out the pretty ivory balls, and began 
to jingle them for the little one. 

e stopped fretting, and a smile dimpled the corners 
of his lips. 

“Couldn’t I take him out in his carriage, mother? 
It’s such a nice morning,” she asked. 

“I should be glad if you would,” said her mother. 

The little hat and sack were brought, and the baby 
was soon ready for his ride. 

“I'll keep bim out as long as he is good,” said Mag- 
gle, “and you must lie on the sofa and get a nap while 

am gone. You are looking dreadfully tired.” 

The kind words and the kiss that accompanied them 
were almost too much for the mother. 

The tears rose to her eyes, and her voice trembled, 
as she answered,— 

“Thank you, dearie; it will do me a world of good 
if you can keep bim out an bour, and the air will do 
him good, too. My head aches badly this morning.” 

Weat a happy heart beat in Maggie’s bosom as she 
trundled the little «carriage up. and down on the walk! 

She had done real good. She bad given back a little 
of the help and forbearance that had so often been be- 
stowed upon her. She had made ber mother happier, 
and given her time to rest. 

She resolved to remember and act upon her aunt’s 
good word, ‘‘The very time to be helpful and pleasant 
is when everybody is tired and cross.” 


2 
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CONCLUSIVE. 

It used to be insisted on iu Scotland that the minister 
should be a sound preacher and a good pastor. A 
Scotchman is nothing if not logical, and a sermon to 
please him must be orderly, methodical, and, in for- 
mer days, full of sound doctrine. “It’s na’ soun’,” 
condemned a sermon, but “It’s awfu’ soun’” ap- 
proved it. 


Before Alexander Fletcher became a famous London 
preacher, he was settled over a Scotch church, as the 
colleague of the Rev. Mr. Kidstone. His preaching 
was characterized by a sprightly, flowing style rather 
than by logic and doctrine. This led the people, while 
he was ‘‘candidating” for the position, to doubt bis 
orthodoxy. But one sermon so delighted them that 
they gave him ‘‘the call.” As he came down from the 
pulpit, the Rev. Mr. Kidstone said to him, with great 
Buavity ,— 

“Weel, Sandie, I must admit you’re vara soun’, but, 
oh, man, you’re na’ deep!” 

The Scotch rightly insisted that the minister should 
be a good pastor as well as a sound preacher. He is, 
according to the Scotch idea, a shepherd of the flock, 
whose duty obliges him to look after each sheep dur- 
ing the week-days, as well as to feed them when folded 
in the kirk, on Sunday. 

An old Scotch wife once administered a stinging re- 
buke to an indolent minister who neglected his pastoral 
duty. Shortly after his settlement over the church, 
the clergyman called on one of its members, a poor 
old deaf man. He promised to call often and pray 
with him; but the promise was not heeded for two 

ears, 

. One day, while walking through the street where 
the deaf man lived, and, seeing his wife at the door, he 
stopped to inquire after her husband. 

“Weel, Margaret, how is Tammas?”’ 

‘None the better 0’ you!’’ was her curt reply. 

“How! how! Margaret?” exclaimed the minister, 
taken aback at the woman’s curtness, 

“Oh, ye promised twa years syne to ca’ and pray 
once a fortnight wi’ him, and ye hae ne’er darkened 
the door sin’ syne!” answered the indignant wife. 

“Weel, weel, Margaret! don’t be so short! I thought 
it was not necessary to call and pray with Tammas, 
for he’s sae deaf ye ken he canna hear me.” 

**But, sir, the Lord’s no deaf!’’ answered the woman, 
with all the dignity of a mother in Israel, reproving a 
way ward prophet. 








SHE WOULDN’T KNOCK. 

Those who are familiar with the habit of Southern 
negroes of entering a room without knocking—a habit 
which no amount of correction seems able to eradicate 
—will appreciate the following from Texas Siftings : 


Mrs. Yerger, a short time ago, hired a new servant. 
On the first day that the new cook and wash-lady as- 
sumed her duties, she walked deliberately into Mrs. 
Yerger’s room without knocking. Mrs. Yerger was 
making her toilet. 

**What do you mean by coming into my room when 

T am undressed?” 
“You is so perticular *bout bein’ dressed when I 
comes in, I reckon you ‘spect I’se gwinter steal yer ole 
close. Law, chile, you is foolish. When I steals close, 
I kin take heaps better close dan dem offen de line. 





doesn’t like ter be specioned, and I’se gwinter leave.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE RAIN. 
“I wish it would rain,” said Farmer Gray, 
As he wiped the sweat from his brow away; 
“The corn, potatoes, the grass and grain, 
Would all be better for three days’ rain. 
If the drouth continues, the crops are spoiled, 
And all my labor, my plans are foiled; 
The springs are failing, the brooks run dry— 
Well! there still is hope in the by-and-by.” 


“How I long for rain!’ the maiden said, 

As she tenderly watched by her brother’s bed. 
“These lonely flowers that bloomed so fair, 
The very sunbeams and heaven’s own air, 
Seem all polluted with heat and dust,”— 

And she closed the sash as a gentle gust, 
Which might have carried relief and joy, 
Brought only pain to the fevered boy. 





‘Kind Heaven, send rain, for the cloud of fire 
From the forest rises higher and higher. 

The brush is so dry, it is spreading fast, 

And every moment may be our last; 

Or our house, crop, cattle and everything 

May be consumed by the fire-king.” 

And the care-worn immigrant bowed her head, 
While a silent prayer in her heart she said. 


At last it came! the refreshing rain,— 

And the wilted flowers revived again, 

The glad birds sang, and the patient boy 

In thankful murmurs expressed his joy; 

The graim swelled out, the grasses waved, 

And the hard-earned home in the woods was saved. 

But the children murmured that rainy day, 

Because they were kept from their out-door play. 
Kate LAWRENCE. 
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For the Companion. 
DOWN CELLAR. 

Once, not very long ago, little Tommy Tuck- 
er cried because he couldn’t have a whole 
mince pie and a big piece of cheese for his 
supper. 

‘Jack Horner did,” he pouted. 

“Then Jack had the stomach-ache after- 
wards,” said Mamma Tucker. ‘You’d have 
to take castor oil, Tommy. How would you 
like that ?”’ 

But Tommy didn’t have to take castor oil, 
because he didn’t have the pie; and because 
he didn’t have the pie he got up in his high- 
chair behind the door and cried as loud as he 
could cry. Wasn't he a foolish little boy ?— 
because crying wouldn’t help things a bit, you 
know. 

After a while Tommy began to understand 
that; so he stopped crying and began to think, 
with his lips pouted out and a scowl on his 
face; and he thought he would go away and 
stay so that Mamma Tucker would think he 
was lost; and then she would feel, oh, dread- 
fully; and the next thing would be a mince 
pie for his supper. 

“T’ll go up to Uncle Dan’s,” said Tommy; 
but then he thought they would find him there, 
first thing. Besides it was cold and stormy. 

“Tl go down cellar and hide in the brick 
closet,” said Tommy, then; and there was 
just where he did go, creeping down the stairs 
as easy as a mouse. He didn’t believe any- 
body could hear him; but somebody did. 
Somebody saw him, too. It was Papa Tucker, 
who was stopping a leak in the cistern. 

It was very dark in the brick closet; be- 
cause there wasn’t. any way for the light to 
get in when Tommy had shut the little door 
behind him. The brick closet was made in one 
of the three great chimneys, under the parlor fire- 
place. Sometimes pies and cakes were kept there ; 
but the pies and cakes and Tommy didn’t happen 
in the closet at the same time. That was a trial, 
but Tommy didn’t have a great while to think 
about it. The floor of the closet was hard, but 
Tommy was sleepy—it was past his bed-time— 
and while he was wondering why Mamma Tucker 
didn’t come to find him, he went fast asleep. 

I will tell you the reason Tommy Tucker’s 
mamma didn’t wring her hands and go looking 
up stairs and down stairs for her little boy, when 
she found he wasn’t in his high-chair behind the 
door. It was because Papa Tucker had seen Tom- 
my and heard him; and knew just where he was. 

‘‘We'll have to teach him a little lesson,” said 
Papa Tucker. So he didn’t go to bed wher every- 
body else did, but locked the cellar door and sat 
down before the fire to read, right over Tommy’s 
poor little sleepy head. 

By-and-by Tommy waked up. At first he 
couidn’t think where he was, but pretty soon he 
remembered. Poor little Tommy Tucker! He 
was so hungry he didn’t know what to do—be- 
cause he hadn't had his supper, you know; and 
he ached dreadfully, the floor was so hard. But 
the floor didn’t seem so hard to Tommy as the 
thought that his mamma hadn’t tried to find him 
—nobody had tried to find him. And they had 
all gone to bed, and left him alone; he knew they 
had gone to bed—everything was so still. 

Tommy began to cry again. 


“Oh dear, dear me!” he wailed. “I wish I didn’t 
be down here—I do!” But wishing, all alone, 
doesn’t do any more good than crying; and maybe 
Tommy wouldn’t have done anything but wish, if 
he hadn’t just at that minute heard a little rustle 
somewhere around,—anyway he thought he did; 
and a rustle in a cellar where there isn’t anything 
to rustle, you know, is adreadful thing. So Tom- 
my Tucker thought. 

“Oh dear,” he cried again; and he pushed open 
the closet door and went out and felt along in the 
dark to the cellar stairs; and he went up the 
cellar stairs and tried to open the door, which was 
locked, as I have already told you. 

How Tommy screamed when he found he 
couldn’t get out, himself! 

“Papa! mamma! O mamma!” 

And, of course, then Papa Tucker came in haste 
to unlock the door. 

‘“‘Why,Tommy,” said he,‘*how came you here ?” 

“J—I was down in the brick closet,” said Tom- 
my, with asob; “and I was scared—orfle scared. 
And I want a piece of bread and butter, papa,—a 


And so that’s what Tommy Tucker had for his 
supper,—-though his name wasn’t really Tommy 
Tucker. A. Cc. 
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For the Companion. 
PETITE. : 

One cold wet morning as Gracie was out on the 
piazza, a little shivering yellow bird flew right in- 
to her arms. 

She carried the poor thing into the warm sitting- 
room, and soon it was as brisk as ever. 

Mamma didn’t have any cage, so she put it un- 
der a large wire screen. 

It soon learned that we were all friendly to it, 
and would play around the room and go from one 
to another, lighting on our heads as soon as any- 
where. 

It liked to fly about among the plants in the bay 
window catching flies, but one morning it seized 
a wasp in its little bill. The wasp stung its tongue, 
I suppose, for soon it grew dumpish and died. 

Gracie cried as though her little heart would 
break, and said she wished she had let Petite go 





big Jarge piece.” 





home to his mamma. 





E. H. 8. 











For the Companion. 
THE SANDMAN. 


The rosy clouds float overhead, 
The sun is going down, 
And now the Sandman’s gentle tread 
e Comes stealing through the town. 
“White sand, white sand,” he softly cries, 
And as he shakes his hand, 
Straightway there lies on babies’ eyes 
His gift of shining sand. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 
through the town. 


From sunny beaches far away, 
Yes, in another land, 
He gathers up, at break of day, 
His store of shining sand. 
No tempests beat that shore remote, 
No ships may sail that way; 
His little boat alone may float 
Within that lovely bay. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 
through the town. 


He smiles to see the eyelids close 
Above the happy eyes, 
And every child right well he knows— 
Oh, he is very wise! 
But if, as he goes through the land, 
A naughty baby cries, 
His other hand takes dull gray sand 
To close the wakeful eyes. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 
through the town. 


So when you hear the Sandman’s song 
Sound through the twilight sweet, 
Be sure you do not keep him long 
Awaiting in the street. 
Lie softly down, dear little head, 
Rest quiet, busy hands, 
Till by your bed his good-night’s said, 
He strews the shining sands. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 


through the town. 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 








For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Willie was naughty one day, and his mother 
said she must punish him. He did not agree with 
her, and tried to argue the case. After the punish- 
ment began, he sobbed out, ‘““Mamma, I told you 
not to do it, and you went right on and whipped 





me without any invitation.” 


Our little neighbor, Charlie, was talking about 
his cousin Wilber. ‘‘How big is your cousin ?” we 
asked. “Oh,” said Charlie, “he is long, and long, 
and long, way down to his feet.” 


Tommy awoke in the night and heard his father 
snoring fearfully. 
“Mamma!” he cried, “I can’t go to sleep again 





when papa is sleeping out loud!” 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


3. 
DEFINITIONS. 

Make a sentence of eight words; the definition of 
each word find in each line, according to its number 
in the sentence. 

«The Cincinnatus of the West.” 
Went forth, or sent forth, as may be. 
A pronoun—neither him or he. 
“Rejoice ;” the Bible meaning’s best, 

Though we departure understand. 

A speaking to by tongue or pen. 
» Noting the word’s direction then. 
7, Noting the definite thing or men. 
8, Of soldiers organized a band; 
And here the forces of the land. 
Read by the light of history 
This incident of eiglity-three 
And seventeen hundred, and remember 
The day was second of November. E. L. B. 


2. 
FARMERS’ PUZZLE. 
1 


oo PENS 


* 
+ * * 
9 


1 to 9, A pain. 
2 to 10, A Greek proper name. 
3 to 11, To rend. 
4 to 12, Soon. 
5 to 13, A plant. 
6 to 14, Essence. 
7 to 15, An American lake. 
8 to 16, Race. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, Esculent roots that farmers 


like to see done with their crops. 


3. 
COMBINATIONS. 

In each of the following sentences there is a 
word concealed, the definition to which appears in 
the same sentence. Write the words down in reg- 
ular order, one under the other, and you will find, 
by reading the second line down, the letters will 
form the name of an American author who died 
in the month of November; by doing the same 
with the third line you will find the name of one of . 
our Presidents who wae born in the same mouth. 
All the words are of equal length. 

1. Tell Philip I persevere in trying to learn to 


play upon that musical instrument. 
2. What ripe fruit we gathered when on our 
journey. 


3. I shall bear the memory of Eve Raymond al- 
ways in my mind. 

4. I told Hlerbert I repaired part of the car- 
riage wheel. 

5. It seems but yesterday I met Simon on Cen- 
tral Park; it was one time when we were riding. 

6. The lions’ courage departed as they grew old. 

F. 8. F. 
4 


CHARADE FOR NOVEMBER, 
1. Iwas sbut in a cave as a prison; 
Yet ever ’twas said I had “risen.” 
A deity called me his own; 
Yet chiefly by me is he known. 
But now over land, over sea, 
I’m freest of all that is free. 
*Tis mine to preserve and to bless; 
Yet oft I destroy and distress. 
A bourd sanitary am I, 
But I catch every plague that goes by; 
I’m a demon of noise, yet delight 
The world as a musical sprite. 
I was bound—so the old fables say— 
In a bag; but I’m more bound to-day. 
I am free—it is said, and I wist— 
As the wind; yet I’m held in a “fist.” 
- I am—the proportion is clear— 
A fracture of each Julian year, 
To each blessed season related, 
With Luna I’m specially mated; 
Read rightly my whole, and remember 
I’m the old Saxon name for November. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 

A popular series of books for girls. 
Simon Lee’s Ride. 
Lil’s Hired Goose. 
Silly Seho’s Idea. 
Solomon Wisehead. 
The Old Emios Shore. 
Dr. Heil’s Silence. 
While Odois Sowed. 
The Mandoree Girls. 


6. 
PREFIX AND ANNEX. 

To asubstance used in painting prefix a letter and 
find a river. To the river ‘annex a letter and find a 
king. 

Answers to Puzzles October 18th. 
1. Ist, Corn; 2d, wall; 3d, is—CorRNWALLIS. 
4th, Washing; 5th, ton—WAsHINGTON. 
6th, York; 7th, town—YoRKTOWN. 

2128 456789101112 13 14 

THE SURRENDER oF 
181920212223 24252627 2829 30313233 3435 3637 
G@OYNEBS ARMY AT SARATOGA, 
383940 41424344 The Surrender of Burgoyne’s 
NEW Y Oo RK. Army at Saratoga, New York. 
Key Words—Tennessce, Morse, no, gray, work, usury, 
rat, arrow, that, dray, barge, fame. 

3. Ist Stanza, Far, meadow; 2d, Medea, ease; 3d, 
read, son; 4th, sod, meadow, saffron. 
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4. cU-P-ID 
DI-O-NE 
DA-M-ON 
FL-O-RA 
JA-N-US 
DI-A-NA 
CA-C-US 
CR-E-ON 
PA-R-18 
EP-E-US8 
vYE-s-T A Pomona Ceres, 
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ACCIDENTAL POISONING. 

All dread being poisoned; few know what to do 
when poisoned. Even well-educated people are igno- 
rant of the simplest antidotes fur venomous bites or 
poisonous draughts. 

A writer in Hall's Journal of Health states two ideas 
which if remembered would save many lives. He 
says: 

“If you have swallowed a poison, whether laudanum, 
arsenic, or other poisonous drug, put a tablespoonful 
of ground mustard in a glass of water, cold or warm, 
stir and swallow quickly. Instantaneously the con- 
tents of the stomach will be thrown up, not allowing 
the poisonous substance time to be absorbed and taken 
into the blood. 

“As soon as vomiting ceases, swallow the white of 
one or two eggs, for the purpose of antagonizing any 
small portion of the poison which may have been left 
behind. Let the reader remember the principle, 
which is, to get the poison out of you as soon as possi- 
sle. 

‘There are other things which will also serve as a 
speedy emetic, but the advantage of mustard is, it is 
always at hand, it acts instantaneously, without any 
after medicinal effects. The use of the white of an 
egg is, that although it does not nullify all poisons, it 
autagouizes a larger number than any other agent so 
readily attainable. 

“But having taken the mustard or egg, send for a 
physician; these are advised in order to save time; as 
the delay of twenty minutes often causes death.” 

The same writer adds the following useful informa- 
tion: 

“Cures of bites and stings:—Almost all these are 
destructive from their acid nature; consequently the 
cure is an alkali. Spirits of bartshorn is one of the 
strongest, and is kept in almost every household, and 
you have only to pour some out in a tea-cup and dab- 
bie it on witha rag. Relief is immediate. 

“If you bave not bartshorn, then saleratus is a suita- 
ble alkali. Every cook in the land bas saleratus, and 
we are daily eating ourselves into the grave by its ex- 
travagant use—the use of half a thimbleful a week is 
extravagant. 

“Moisten it with water and use as in the case of 
hartsborn. Or, pour a tea-cup of boiling water on as 
much wood-ashes, stir it and in a few moments you 
will have an alkali. The lye of ashes will answer a 
good purpose while the physician is coming. 

“Remember the principle; bite is an acid, the cure 
is an alkali. 

“Have we not before now looked with wonder on 
the old negro who ran out when the wasp’s sting made 
us ‘holler,’ caught up ‘three kinds’ of weeds, rabbed 
the part well, and in five minutes we were happy? 

“But why ‘three’ kinds of weeds? The old man 
would tell you that ‘three’ and all its multiples were 
‘magic’ numbers. The fact is, you can scarcely 
gather up three kinds of plants anywhere, one of 
which will not have move or less of alkali ip it.” 

———-—__—- 


HAIR AND FRIGHT. 

When a single bair is examined through a microscope 
a number of dark streaks and spots are seen scattered 
over it. They are composed partly of air-cells, but 
principally of pigment. The differences in color of 
the bair in different persons, and its variations in color 
in the same person at different periods of life, are 
mainly to be attributed to the varying tint and quanti- 
ty of this pigment. 

Sudden fear or intense grief has turned a person’s 
hair gray in a single night. This change of color is 
not due to the disappearance of the pigment of the 
hair, which takes place slowly, but upon the sudden 
development in the interior of the hair of a number of 
air-bubbles, which hide and destroy the effect of the 
pigment. This is the explanation which an eminent 
English physioiogist offers of the following cases: 

A German drunkard was seized with delirium tre- 
mens, which was 6o terrifying that the entrance into 
his room of an unknown person made him tremble 
from bead to foot. The delirium lasted four days. On 
the morning of the fifth day the delirium disappeared, 
txt bis hair, which previously bad been fair, had be- 
com: gray. On examining it with a microscope the 
pigment was found atill present, but the central 
strea); of each was filled with air-bubbles. 


himself over a precipice by means of a rope in order 
to capture some young vultures, resting in their nest. 
While securing them he was attacked by the mother- 
bird. He used his sword to protect himself, and in 
doing so nearly severed the rope which supported bim. 
Fortunately, the remaining strands proved strong 
enough to support him. But by the time he reached 
the summit his bair had turned gray. 

——_—_—_>__— 

NOT A HAPPY DISPOSITION, 

The Free Press gives the following picture of an un- 
happy man. The individual described, we are sorry to 
say, is not the only man of his type. He boarded the 
St. Clair River boat with his wife and five children, 
and the family were not yet seated when he began,— 


“Now, Sarah, I’ ~! bet fifty dollars you forgot to hook 
that woodshed doo 

“Mercy on me, oh so I did!” she gas 

“Just as I expected—just exactly; we'll get home 
to find the house cleaned out or in ashes. Never mind, 
though, it would serve us just right!” 

The boat had not started when one of the boys, who 
insisted on some gymnastics with a chair, feli to the 
deck and set up a great squall. 

“Broke both arms, or I’m a sinner!” shouted the 
father. “1 told you he’d do it if you let him come 
along, and now he’s a cripple for life!” 

It was, however, discovered that the youngster had 
sustained nothing more serious than a skinned nose, 
and peace was restored and continued until the wife 
suddenly discovered that she had lost her watch. 

“Of course—of course!” growled the husband. 
“There goes one hundred and twenty-five dollars of 
hard earnings! I knew you'd have it stolen before 
you had gone a rod?” 

“But perhaps I left it on the bureau.” 

“Well, it will be lugged off before night, just the 
same. Serves you just right for bulldozing me a 
whole month to make this excursion. What ails that 
woman’s baby?’ 

“I declare, if it hasn’t got the whooping-cough !” 

“Of course—of course, and not one of our children 
ever had it! You'll have business on your hands for 
the next six weeks! 

“I never had any other kind of luck, and I’m going 
down to the saloon, preparatory to a biler explosion !” 

When he was hel ashore at the Flats, he -was 
weak in the knees and limber in his spirit. Gathering 
his family around him, he counted,— 

“Sheven, eight, nine, ten, ‘lezen, twelve. Why, 
bless my stars! I only bad five shildren when we left 
Detroit, an’ now I’ve got ten! Just my. luck—juss zi 
*syected! Los’ watch — whoopin’ -cough—ten shildren 
—whovp! Serves me jus’ rize!’’ 


pencsensuilitiditeiimsin 
A “WHIP.” 

One of the most serviceable of English political cus- 
toms is known asa “whip.” A correspondent of the 
Hartford Courant, while dining recently in London 
with several members of Parliament, found out what a 
“whip” meant. He thus distributes his information : 


‘*We are five members of Parliament here to-night,” 
said handsome young Blennerhassett from across the 
table, “‘and every one of us has a ‘whip’ in his pocket 
commanding him to be present in his seat at this very 
hour.” Five members laughed. 

Gen. Hawley asked what a “‘whip” looked like; he 
had never seen one. Whereupon Mr. Puleston drew 
out an envelope and passed it over the table with “I'll 
present mine to you. 

‘The recipient thanked him, examined the instrument 
of castigation and passed it around amoug the curious 
Americans who had never seen one. 

A whip” tesimply # stort note trotra member of his 
party to whom the is 
‘a most important measure” will be before the House at 
8 specified time, and it is “ y 
you be present in your place.” 

All this is underscored with four parallel lines, mak- 
ing it look like a sheet of music all ready for the notes 
to be written in. That’s a whip. 

Mr. Courtney presented his to Senator Hawley, and 
Mr. Gillig silenced my clamors by obtaining one for me 
the next day, So I am not altogether whipless. 

Mr. Courtney explained that the whip was only for 
party uses; when the house was without a quorum, 
they rang a bell which summoned members of all par- 
ties far and near. 

Gen. Hawley said he had tried to get a bell substi- 
tuted for the next congress—it would be ten times as 
speedy and active, but some members had objected to 
it—a bell would make a noise! 








—————_—__—. 
THE EDITOR’S TROUSERS. 


A Chicago editor appeared one Sunday morning in 
short clo.hes, owing to the wilfulness of his family. 


The editor had ordered a pair of trousers from the 
tailor. On trying them on, they proved to be several 
inches too long. It being jate on Saturday night, the 
tailor’s shop was closed, and the editor took the trou- 
sers to his wife, and asked her to cut them off and hem 
them over. 

The good lady, whose dinner had perhaps disagreed 
with her, brusquely refused. The same results fol- 
lowed on application to the wife’s sister and the eldest 
daughter. 

But, before bed-time, the wife relentingly took the 

ants, and, cutting off three inches from the legs, 

hemmed them up nicely and restored them to the 
closet. 

Half an hour later, the daughter, taken with com- 
punction for her unfilial conduct, took the pants and 
cut off three inches, h d and replaced them. Fin- 
ally, the sister-in-law felt the pangs of conscience; 
and she, too, performed an additional surgical opera- 
tion on the garment. 

When the editor Tea at breakfast on Sunday, 
the family thought a Highland chief had arrived. 








A Y’S. FARMER. 
The Whitehall Times gives a somewhat circumstan- 
tial account of an enterprising agriculturist, with much 
economy of type: 


There is a farmer who is Y’s 
Enough to take his E’s, 
And study nature with his I’s 
And think of what he C’s. 
He hears the chatter of the J’s 
As they each other 
And Z’s that when a tree D K’s 
It makes a home for B’s. 
A pair of oxen he will U's, 
ith many haws and G’s, 
And their mistakes he will X Q’s 
While plowing for his P’s. 
In satsing crops, he all X L’ 
And Precetere little O's, 
And when he hoes his soil by spells 
He also soils his hose. 
——_>____—— 


Ir France wants to get ahead of the Celestials in the 
Tonquin business, she should send over to this country 

and raise an army of hired a For destroying 
China there is nothing to equal 


A Boston school-boy—Why are the fellows that 
belong to a certain cadet corps like General Warren? 
Because the last thing General Warren did was to die 
for his country, and it is the last thing they would do.” 


AT a council of a called by Stonewall Jackson. 
it was remarked ajor —— was wounded, aaa 
would be. unable to do the duty assigned him. 

said Jack >; “if it really oe so, I think 








A young Swiss, armed with a sword, suspended 





it must Sos been by an accidental discharge of duty.” 


Irritation of the Throat and Hoarseness im- 
mediately relieved by “Brown's Bronchial Troches.”([ Adv. 


<cilacineciilpeteteipacsion 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—100 doses, $1. No other like 
it. Itis peculiar to itself. Try it one month. [Ade. 


————>—_ 
$145 Magee Standard Ranges sold in 1882. Constant- 
ly increasing sales are a sure evidence of superiority.[Adv 


—~-——_ 
There is true money and there are true medicines. 
Among the latter is Hunt’s Remedy. (4de. 


PT A iS 
For the Cure of Colds, Coughs, and lung difficul- 
ties, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is unequalled. (Ade. 





Ph — 

The People’s World-wide Verdict. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world, 

BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and the best. (Ade, 
30 mailed fees to any address for $1, 

’. BAILEY, 282 16th 1 St., » Col, 


SILK CULTURE. RUMSON NURSERIES. 








DIFFERENT Views. of Scenery 





Every variety of cts. Fiat Silkworm Eggs and Requis- 
ites. Guide Book, 2 ruit and Ornamental Trees. 
ANCE & BORDEN, Mer’s, 


Red Bank, N.J., ond 3 1 Fulton Street, N.Y. 


KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY, 


NSTRUCTIONS for wesiieg the stitches. Directions 
for Dry and Wet Stamping. One sample perforated 

Pattern, and Catalogue of over Patterns. All for 10 

2-cent stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, MASS. — 


ay Randeeres illustrated stand- 
AGENTS Wante 

works of character; a B ooks and Bibles 
variety; pow & pete: sa _ fast; needed everywhere; 
liberal terms. GARRETSON & CO., 6 
North Fourth Stren Philadel hia, F 


Vroom & Fowler's 
SHAVING SOAP, | ,.¢:#2em=ox, 


GXé the Boys and Girls a chance. “‘How to Get 
Strong and How to Stay So.” Instructs how 
to develop every individual class of muscles. A complete 
and healthful system of home gy ao oo for boys and 

girls. A mother’s pride 1s the superior pl ry - que of her 
Enildren. Illustrated, l6mo, cloth, $1.00. Gostaae 
paid on receipt of price J.W ENGLISH, eneral 
Agent, 122 Broadway, New York, 


CANARIES AND CAGE-BIRDS. 

y G.H. HOLDEN. 375 la es, 63¢x1l. 
full-page Colored Plates. | Illustrations. Foop, 
CARE, BREEDING, DISEASES and TREATMENT in full. 
Press reviews: “The book every bird-owner needs.” 











For sale everywhere. 
Gives a quick, soft, last- 
ing lather.Packet mailed 
on receipt of 20 cents. 








“Best bird book ever published.” Nat will rook Hs a first 
lace. ” Price, $3, post-free. Small | book, 128 P. 
cts. Free price-list all birds. G. H EN 


387 6th Avenue, near 24th St reet, 3 York’ 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE to sell the 


best nit a pat Knitting 
Machine ev - bg. Will knit a pair of fa 
with HEEL complete in 20 minutes. It 
will also knit ° ae Kees A of fancy work for which 
there is always a ready market. Sen nod circular a 
terms to the Twombly Knitting Machine 

163 Tremont Street, Pan Mass 


AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH SAP-BOARD 
Vaile any other Lap-Board made. 


No slipping. Holds itself on tlie 
lap. —~ 5h the work —_ where 


~4 Spee piece it A onl L2. 2 Ibs. 
adapted canvas- 
CHASE & O0., 12 Water St., oe M 
. 0 ass. 
jiclinhic Getliny.  Fastioulare tren. $5 


“Wiireee EMBROIDERY SILK 


ek ues third a 1 i » Ith 1 
. per ounce (one-thir r; regular price) ; although 
At SIDE RY, it is all good 


at 40c. 
we call it WASTE EMB 
come a one %. three yards 











Silk, beautiful colors, in 
each, about half a dozen ee cers in each package. 
Elegant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and i kinds 
of fancy were A oko stam HASTE or ner oat to 


tj a hs N.Y. 


Colgate & Company’s 
VIOLET | fer ie 
TOILET 

WATER 


water. The tenacity with which 
the refreshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and to 

TO ART WORKERS. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, Work, Brass Hi 16-page il- 
lustrated journal of all yd. a Brass Hammering, 
ode 


56 gamer’ See. y 4 Mass. 








the skin is very remarkable. 
1 Embroidery, Carvin ailing. For 1884, 
EXTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLO , MONTH- 
LY; also regular full-sized double sheet working design 
supplements. = stions promptly answered in the pa- 
yer, and suggestions given without charge. Estab’d 1878. 
































he only art paper giving colored ae $3.00 a 
year: six and three months subscriptions rec’d. Send 8c. 
in stamps for sample copy and catalogue of illustrated 
special handbooks on itt repr of Art Work. 
M. WHI TLOCK, 1 140 Nassau St., New York. 
SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. : 
Stewart 
Hartsh orn. 
A Self-Acting, 
Gold Medal. 
D No Balances, 
F Simple. 
Durable. 
Routers. 
486 
BROADWAY, 
N.Y. 
THE AMERICAN LEVER; 
THE FAULTLESS CUFF & COLLAR 





BUTTON. 


The cut shows button open 
in position to insert into the 
button-hole of the cuff. 

For sale by retail deal- 
ers throughout the 








United States. 


OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION, 

London dyed 
Dolmans, Fur and 
ie (t and 
in nie oan States 
ies, Misses -— 

his Z Cat 


WINTER CLOAK 


Tet Linea Coelho Braid 
The ho 


ewmarkets, it house 
ea devoted to the outfitting of 
Children. Send a cents for talogu 
containing ele; + Pogeicn n P and Prices of ‘ait 
articles of Ladies’ and pren's im from Mil- 
linery to Hosiery. J. i LENS al WEST 
14th ST., NEW YOR Mon eC 


Pure White irish Lines Table Cloths, 


SINGLE AND — fomeg age 











S1zEs, 71x72, 71x90, 08, &c., from $2, 
$2.50, 83 ca each u we: to nest nest grade. itn 3% and % Nap- 
kins to oO wear well. We will send 


a set pe. 4 on pe of wholesale price. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & CO., 
WHOLESALE LINEN IMPORTERS, 104 Franklin St., N.Y, 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


For Fall and Winter, 1883-34, SENT FREE! 

To any one sending full name and address.Contains lith- 
ographed Fashion Plates and above 1,800 beautiful Wood 
Engravings, illustrating the Mew! latest novelties in La- 
dies’ and Cinidren’s Suits and Cloaks. Loy sand agp In- 
fants’ Outfits, Hosiery, Gent’s Furnishin is, Laces, 
Fancy Goods, Silv erware, Jewelry, Wate = Boots and 
Shoes, Hair Goods, etc., etc. Prices lower than those of 
any other house. H. OCH & SON, Ave, 
& 20th St., New Toa “Mention Youth's Companion. 


DRY GOODS 


By Mail or Express! 
Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world. Dress G 8,Silks,Shawls, 
ittamin 8 Hosiery, U holstery, 
Fancy Goode L adies Dresses, Cloaks, Under. 
wear, Ties, sages. Gents’ he gy ang Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, Samples, 
information, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” fre ee on opel 
cation. COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market s 
Phila, {@~ Please say where you saw this aavertis’ “+ 


EVERY LADY 


In the United States can dress FASHIONABLY 
and ECONOMICALLY if she purchase direct from 
New York City, assisted by our FALL and WIN- 
TER_ CATAL GUE, sent FREE on application. 
We offer an immense stock of new -_ seasonable Dry 
Goods at very attractive price 

Special depurtment for Misses oad Children. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK, 





















Write for our Fall Book of “Clothing News,” which 
tells how to order safely and economically Clothes, Un- 
derclothes, Hats and Shoes for Men or Boys. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
569 to 575 Broadway, New York. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 


The Decorator and Furnisher. 


The New Illustrated Monthly treating of every 
part of the Furnishing and Decorating 
of the interior of the House. 


Reading matter by well-known Authors, and Beauti- 
ful Designs for Furniture and Furnished Rooms, Fres- 
cos, Wall Painting, Screens, Stained Glass, Draperies, 

arpets, Ceramics, etc., with hints and suggestions for 
all character of home work. 

“Contains contributions by men of established reputa- 
tions.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“For people ong in the fascinating business of 
fitting a. a home. ty ingfield Republican, 

“It is made up, wholly of original matter, and that of 
the best quality.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Subscription, $4.00 per annum. Single copies, 35 cts. 

TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THREE MONTHS, $1.00, 


THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER, 
P. O. Box 1543. 231 Broadway, New York, 
Active agents wanted everywhere. 


Bow Bells. 


The Ladies’ Favorite Family Magazine. 


A Journal for Every Home. 
Among the most important featares of tats publication 
ED PARIS FASHI 








may be mentioned the COL ON 
PLATES, COLORED BERLIN wee rns 
EMBOSSED LACE DESIGNS, BOW LS ART 
WORK INSTRUCTOR, CUT TOUT "DESIGNS, also 
FOUR-PAGE MUSIC SUPPLEME 

Each monthly issue contains saan = ges of orig- 


inal matter by pone writers, and some Soy -eight i 
lustrations by eminent artists, also a valuable collection 
of thirteen of the best Melodies from the best composers. 
The ES’ PAGES are especially attractive, con- 
tainiee, e rer do full-page engravings of FIGURES 
OF THE NEWEST COSTUMES, of the WORK-TABLE, 
of the Wat get: and k last, but not least original pa- 
pers on COOKERY A Dow MESTL C ECONOMY. 
BOW B ‘DLS FOR EMB Fit is now ready. 
Price 35 cents per copy. f a by all newsdealers, or 
sent postpaid on reoupt of the price, by 
The International News Co., 29 & 31 Beekman St., New York. 


THIS CUT REPRESENTS A 


Bon Marché Jersey, 


Either Black, ben ay Navy Blue. 
Cardinal or Dark Green, made o1 
Fine English Stockinet, with broad 
satin bow, and is sold for 


$3.20 or $3.45 


by Registered Mail, by 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 


who are acknowledged the leadin, 
house in the U. 8. on fine importe 
Jersey Waists and Coats, 

They also offer special 


Fine Braided Jerseys. 


Black, Garnet, Green, Navy 
Blue, Brown 
nome” Le E nglish 

, all colors 
Misses? Plain English Jer-" 
seys, all colors.. wtecl A 
And all the latest novelties in Gold-Beaded and Embroi- 
dered Jerseys to be found in this market, which for 
style, fit and workmanship are far superior and low- 
er in petee than those offered by any other house. 
For other goods see our Fashion Catalogue, 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City. 


fo Is ggnws COLLap. 
eZ : AND CUFFS 


TRADE MARK. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 









“Ter- 











MONARCH SHIRTS 














